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IN THE GOLDEN DATS. 



CHAPTER I. 

TEMPTATION. 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt ; 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy tidal prove most glory : 
But evil on itself shall back recoil. 

MiLTOK. 

Hugo's trial had taken place on the 7th 
of November, and the time passed on, and, 
though each day he asked Scroop when 
his sentence was to be put into execution, 
the gaoler could never give him any definite 
reply. The uncertainty was terrible. He 
hoped much that now the trial was over 
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2 IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

the Denhams would have been allowed to 
visit him, but though they had applied for 
leave, Scroop told him that they had been 
peremptorily refused. He was deserted of 
all men, save Mr. Ambrose Philips, who 
still visited him with great assiduity and 
patience, dilating much on the horrors of 
the punishment which awaited him, and 
offering free pardon, if only he would 
appear at Colonel Sydney's trial. 

It appeared that on the 7 th of Novem- 
ber Sydney had been brought up for trial 
and, after a stormy scene with the Lord- 
Chief-Justice, had been given a fortnight 
in which to prepare his defence, being 
denied, however, the aid of counsel, or 
oven a copy of the indictment. This was 
all that Hugo could learn, and he passed 
a hard fortnight. Early on the morning 
of the 20th he was summoned from his 
crowded ward; was it to go out to his 
fate, he wondered ? but Scroop reassured 
him and spoke cheering words to him as 
they walked along the stone corridors. 
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' Keep up your heart, sir,' he said, with 
rough kindness. 'There is a chance for 
you yet' 

He then took his charge into a private 
cell, bidding him wash and change his 
clothes, and to make all speed about it. 

Hugo, greatly wondering, did as he was 
told, and then followed the gaoler to the 
main entrance, where three officers in plain 
clothes awaited them. Scroop opened the 
heavy, iron-studded door, and fresh air and 
golden sunshine found their way into the 
gloomy gaol and to the prisoner, who 
looked forth with eager eyes. He was 
hurried into a hackney coach which stood 
without, the officers got in with him, the 
door was shut, and he was driven off, 
whither he could only conjecture, since 
the blinds were down, and the officers 
would give him no information whatever. 
Was it perhaps the day of Sydney's trial ? 
Was he to be taken to Westminster Hall 
and induced to give evidence? If so, 
he resolved to take refuge in silence, he 

B 2 



4 IN THE GOLDETSr DAYS . 

would not risk being confused by a per- 
plexing string of questions. At length 
the coach stopped, he was hurried out of 
it and taken so speedily into an open door- 
way, that he had no time to make out 
what the place was, only he felt sure it 
was not Westminster. He was taken into 
a small wainscotted room, where a pleas- 
ant-looking, middle-aged man sat at a table 
writing ; the officers withdrew and left 
them alone together. 

' You will wonder who I am,' said the 
stranger, motioning him to sit down, ' I 
am Dr. Pratt, and I have been commanded 
to examine into the state of your health, 
Mr. WharncliiFe.' 

Hugo, who had struggled through his 
illness without any medical aid, submitted 
to a thorough examination, marvelling a 
little what was the meaning of it all. 
After a while it began to dawn upon him. 

^ Do you know that you are very much 
out of health ?' said the doctor. 

Hugo replied that he was quite aware of 
the fact. 
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' I fear there is one thing, however, of 
which you are not aware,' said the doctor, 
kindly. ' They tell me you are to-morrow 
to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. 
Now, in your present state of health such 
a punishment as that will cost you your 
life.' 

'To-morrow,' repeated Hugo. 'Will it 
be to-morrow ?' 

The doctor looked at him curiously and 
with some compassion. 

' Ay, so they tell me. But you do not 
hear what is of far more importance, — I 
assure you that such a punishment will 
€ost you your life.' 

'Yes, sir, I hear plainly enough,' said 
Hugo, thoughtfully. ' And, did life mean 
to you merely eternal Newgate, methinks 
you might look on death with other eyes. ' 

The doctor rose hastily and took two or 
three turns up and down the room before 
again speaking. 

' Well,' he said at length, ' I am sorry 
for you, sir ; 1 have done what they bade 
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me do and have given you fair warning. 
'Tis not for me to argue with you, others 
will do that.' 

' Ay,' said Hugo, smiling a little, ' there 
is no lack of arguers. To listen to them 
is the employment of my life, and I thank 
you, sir, for sparing your breath and my 
patience.' 

He relapsed into silence and deep thought* 
It was to be to-morrow, then, to-morrow ! 

The doctor regarded him closely for a 
minute ; then, with a sigh and shake of the 
head, opened the door and summoned the 
oflBicers. 

In silence they led the prisoner up a 
winding staircase, dark and narrow, which 
opened into a large and handsomely-fur- 
nished bed-room ; here an usher met them^ 
and led them on through corridors and 
empty rooms to the door of an apartment 
which somehow had to Hugo a familiar 
air. When it was opened the first thing 
which met his gaze was the Noli me Tan- 
gere of Hans Holbein. He knew then 
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that he was at Whitehall, and had been 
admitted by the private staircase, of 
which he had heard rumours in the old 
•times. He breathed a little faster as 
the usher went on before to announce 
them, then returning bade them come in. 
How strangely different it was from that 
evening long ago, when he had last enter- 
ed this room in company with the little 
Duchess of Grafton. Involuntarily he 
sighed. Life had looked so very bright to 
him that evening. Coming to himself, he 
noticed that his companions were bowing 
low. He too, bowed mechanically, and 
then looking up saw that the King was 
sitting at a table amusing himself by 
dissecting a little Dutch clock. He looked 
much older than when Hugo had last seen 
him, his face had lost much of its easy 
good-nature, he seemed gloomy and ill, 
while there was an unhealthy yellowish 
tinge in the whites of his eyes, and the 
lines and wrinkles in his face were very 
apparent. 
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' I would speak with the prisoner alone,' 
he said, turning to the chief oflBicer. * Hath 
he been searched ?' 

The officer, with many apologies, replied 
in the negative. 

'Then let it be done,' said Charles, 
querulously. 'I marvel that in these 
days of treachery you bring a man from 
gaol into my presence with so little 
precaution.' 

The officer was about to lead Hugo from 
the room, when something in the prisoner's 
face made the King interfere. 

' Nay, hold,' he exclaimed. ' We do but 
waste time, for, now I think of it, this 
gentleman speaks the truth even to his liege 
lord. Have you aught concealed about you, 
Mr. Wharncliffe.' 

Hugo opened his doublet, and produced 
a book, a tiny parcel, and a letter. The 
officer handed them to the King at his re- 
quest, and then withdrew, leaving Charles 
alone with the prisoner. The book was 
Joyce's St John ; the King merely glanced 
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at it, and, to Hugo's relief, did not read 
the words written within. The parcel he 
unfolded; it contained a lady's handker- 
chief embroidered in one corner with a J. 
At sight of this he smiled broadly, and 
looked once more the good-natured monarch 
of former times. 

' Ah ! Mr. Wharncliffe,' he said, with a 
laugh. ' " One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin." Kings or prisoners, we 
are after all alike in this particular.' 

Hugo made no reply, and managed to 
school his face into courteous passiveness. 
Inwardly he raged, and only longed to 
snatch Joyce's handkerchief from the King's 
hands. 

Charles took up the letter. It was the 
one which Sydney had sent by Betterton, 
and the King's face grew dark as he read 
it. The perusal took him some time, and 
Hugo fell into a reverie. At another time 
the thought of a private interview with 
the King might have awed him a little, but 
kings sank into insignificance before the 
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news which had just been given him. He 
was to suffer to-morrow — and to die. He 
had much to settle, much to think over^ 
and but a few hours left him. 

The King folded the letter, and looked 
across at the silent figure which stood 
opposite to him, taking in with his keen 
eyes every smallest detail, the clothes 
which seemed to hang loosely upon their 
wearer, the quiet pensive face, with it& 
suggestion of latent power, the strange 
calmness of the expression both of the mouth 
and eyes. 

It was a bitter November day ; Hugo in- 
voluntarily glanced towards the fire, 
and the glance seemed to make an open- 
ing for an interview which, to tell the 
truth, was suflBiciently embarrassing to the 
King. 

' You look cold,' he said, not unkind- 
ly. * Do they not give you fires in New- 
gate ?' 

^ Ay, my liege,' said Hugo, smiling a 
little. ' But there are many of us, and the 
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ward is large, therefore it is not often that 
one can come nigh it.' 

Never was there a less formal monarch 
than Charles ; he motioned to the prisoner 
to sit down beside the hearth, and, leaving 
the table with the Dutch clock, he took a 
seat opposite him. 

' You have seen the leech, they tell me,' 
he resumed, after a moment's pause. ' What 
did he tell you ?' 

' That I have probably but one more day 
in this world, sire ?' said Hugo, warming his 
hands at the fire. 

^ 'Pon my soul, you seem to take it quiet- 
ly enow,' said the King. ' Hath life no 
charms for one of your years ?' 

' It hath many charms, sire, while I sit 
here,' said Hugo, glancing round the beauti- 
ful room. ' But I have lived through montha 
of misery, and in Newgate I find no charms, 
but hunger and thirst, cold and sickness, 
vile companions and days of wretchedness.' 

The King looked at him with uneasy 
compassion. 
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' Can you imagine what made me com- 
mand your presence this day ?' he asked. 

' Hitherto there hath been but one end 
sought in every interview, my liege, there- 
fore I presume that your Majesty also hath 
the same in view.' 

^Ay, they told me you were stubborn 
as a mule ; therefore,' — and Charles smiled 
the peculiarly charming Stuart smile which 
had won so many hearts — ' therefore I 
sent for you. Come, Mr. Wharncliffe, I 
believe you to be my loyal subject in your 
heart of hearts ; you have but been led 
astray by evil men. I will overlook all 
the past, so only you consent to give evi- 
dence against Colonel Sydney. You have 
withstood Ambrose Philips, but I think 
you will scarcely withstand your Sovereign 
when he asks you to do this as a personal 
favour. Believe me, it is but to few men 
that I could bring myself to make such a 
request.' 

Again that fascinating smile, that win- 
ning tone of voice. Hugo's heart beat 
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fast, and the colour rose in his pale face. 

' Sire, I crave your pardon,' he said, ^but 
it is impossible — altogether impossible.' 

^ You do not realise the differenee it will 
make,' said the King, quietly. ' Consent, 
and you are free this instant. Consent, 
and I will give you a post about my per- 
son ; you shall have all that heart can 
^vish. On the other hand, persevere in 
your refusal, and on the morrow you will 
suffer the most horrible and degrading of 
punishments, intolerable to one of your 
birth and breeding, and in this worthless, 
miserable way you will end your life. Say, 
do you not shrink from this ?' 

'Yes,' said Hugo; — nothing but that 
monosyllable, — no courteous title, no com- 
ment on the King's speech, but yet in the 
one word a whole world of expression, — 
all the concentrated pain of those weary 
months, all the terrible a{)prehension, all 
the shrinking sensitiveness, all the loathing 
of the shame and publicity, all the natural 
clinging to life and liberty. 
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The King was touched ; there was a 
painful silence. 

' Do you not see,' he said, after a time, 
in his persuasive voice — ' do you not see 
how great is the stake you hold ? Here 
is a chance offered you of changing the 
history of your country.' 

Hugo looked up, the moment's agony 
was passed, there was a light in his dark 
eyes. 

' But already that chance is mine, my 
liecre. What if I do suffer to-morrow — 
what if I die ? It is naught, for Colonel 
Sydney will be free.' 

'You are greatly mistaken,' said Charles, 
his face darkening. ' Colonel Sydney must 
die. Naught can alter that. The decree 
has gone forth, and it must be.' 

' But there is but my Lord Howard to 
witness against him,' said Hugo. * He 
cannot be executed, my liege, on the word 
of one witness, — and such a witness !' 

' I know of no cannots in such a case,' 
said the King, coldly. ' There were plenty 
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of cannots at the trial of our Blessed 
Martyr, yet in the end his death was 
compassed.' 

' Ah ! my liege, have you forgotten that 
^t was Colonel Sydney who nobly refused to 
have aught to do with that sentence ? Is 
this your reward for his honesty? Will 
you be less merciful to him, less gener- 
ous ? Nay, 'tis no question of generosity, 
but of simple justice, for he is not guilty. 
Oh ! my liege, my liege, you cannot think 
that such a man as Sydney would stoop to 
such meanness, — ^would attack any man at 
a disadvantage I You cannot think that 
such an one would league himself with 
mere desperadoes like the Rye-House 
men !' 

' I did not send for you to plead for 
Colonel Sydney,' said the King, gloomily. 
^ I tell you he must die ; say no more.' 

There was that in his tone which con- 
veyed a terrible conviction to Hugo's 
heart. He could not conceal his anguish. 
For all these weary months had been ren- 
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dered bearable to him by the thought that 
he was suffering for his friend, buying his 
freedom. In fact, it was well known that 
the evidence against Sydney was so ex- 
tremely shaky that almost everybody had 
deemed it probable that he would merely 
lie in the Tower for a time and then would 
be released -without trial, or, if brought to 
trial, would certainly escape with a fine or 
imprisonment. Now for the first time the 
truth broke upon Hugo ; he could do no- 
thing for his friend. Regardless of the 
King's presence, he buried his face in his 
hands. 

' I have spent my strength in vain !' he 
groaned. 

' That is precisely what we have been 
urging upon you all these months, Mr. 
Wharncliffe,' said the King, more cordially. 
^ You have indeed spent your strength in 
vain, do not into the bargain throw away 
your life ; give me your word that, instead 
of going forth to meet that insufi^erable 
punishment to-morrow, you will repair to 
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Westminster to Colonel Sydney's trial, and 
you are free from this moment. Do you 
not see what a great opportunity we give 
you? In any case, Colonel Sydney will 
die, but, by the help of your evidence, you 
may, as we said before, alter the history 
of this land, you may do us the greatest 
possible service. Say, lad, will you refuse 
me?' 

'Your Majesty asks me to bear false 
witness against a friend,' said Hugo. ' How 
can I help but refuse?' 

' Could you save him by silence, that 
were another matter,' said Charles. ' But 
you cannot do so, his fate is fixed. There- 
fore, for your own sake and for ours also^ 
I beg you to think of what liberty means. 
Methinks you are like to break the heart 
of this fair Juliet, or whatever her name 
be, who owns this handkerchief, an you 
choose death and dishonour.' 

Hugo's eyes filled with tears as a vision 
of Joyce rose before him. The King made 
haste to follow up his advantage. 

VOL. III. c 
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' Only do this, Mr. Wharncliffe, and you 
shall wed this fair damsel and live in peace 
and honour. I give you my word that 
nothing shall come betwixt you.' 

' My liege/ said Hugo, recovering him- 
self. ' Did I do this, I should not be fit 
to have her. I respectfully refuse your 
Majesty's request.' 

With a frown and a shrug of the shoul- 
ders Charles crossed the room, and, open- 
ing the door which led into the adjoining 
library, spoke a few words to some one 
within. Hugo did not hear them, he was 
lost in thoughts of Joyce. He came to 
himself as the King returned, and the 
words fell upon his ears, 'Stubborn as a 
mule, and if you read this letter you may 
perchance gather the reason.' 

Thereupon the King took up Sydney's 
letter and held it out to some one who fol- 
lowed him. Hugo glanced round, and with 
an irrepressible exclamation started to his 
feet, for the King had spoken to Randolph. 

The brothers greeted each other silently. 
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Then Randolph read the letter with dark- 
ening brow. 

' 'Tis this traitor who hath led him 
astray !' he said at the close, and he would 
have torn the letter in pieces had not 
Hugo darted forward. 

' Hold !' he cried, passionately. ' The 
letter is mine, you shall not tear it.' Ran- 
dolph paused, and Hugo turned to the 
King. ' My liege, I showed it at your 
request ; but it is mine, he has no right to 
it. Bid him restore it, sire, I beg you.' 

'Ay, give it back, Randolph,' said the 
King, carelessly. ' There, take back all of 
your treasures, I have no wish to deprive 
you of them, and you had best take leave 
of your brother, for you are not like to see 
him again, unless he succeeds better than 
we have done in making you hearken to 
reason.' 

So saying, Charles picked up a spaniel 
which had curled itself round in his vacant 
chair, and strolled into the library, fondling 
the dog's long ears. 

c2 
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' I have one more chance to offer you/ 
said Randolph, sternly. ' You have un- 
graciously refused the King's request, but 
you may yet save yourself by witnessing 
against Colonel Wharncliffe.' 

Hugo made a gesture of entreaty. 

'For God's sake, begin not that again. 
Have I not said I will never do it ? Have 
I not sworn it?' 

' Yet all things are changed since your 
trial,' said Randolph, much more gently. 
' Hugo, an you love me, save me from this 
misery, let me not have this disgrace 
thrust on to me ! Save me from the pain 
and ignominy of having brother of mine 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn like a 
common criminal.' 

' That lay in your power, but scarce in 
mine,' said Hugo, hoarsely. 

It was far harder to refuse Randolph 
.than to refuse the King. 

'It is in your power to be free to- 

. morrow, by only promising to reveal what 

you know,' said Randolph ; and there was 
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such real anxiety, such real solicitude in 
his face, that Hugo was obliged to take a 
turn up and down the room before he 
<jould find voice to answer him. 

' I will reveal nothing,' he said at length. 
^ I ought to have known nothing.' 

There was something in his manner 
which finally convinced Randolph of the 
hopelessness of his errand. His regret 
and anxiety and baffled hope turned to 
hot anger. 

' You are a fool ! a traitor !' he thun- 
dered. 'Your blood be on your own 
head. Think not to lay the blame on 
me, an they whip you into a ghost. You 
are a traitor to your King, to your coun- 
try, and to me I I disown you !' 

With a gesture as if this were more 
than he could bear, Hugo turned away, 
Randolph, with blazing eyes, laid a strong 
hand on his shoulder, and forced him to 
turn round. 

^For the last time,' he said, speaking 
through his teeth, in a voice of repressed 
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passion, ^Will you shield this traitor no 
longer ? Will you reveal what you know 
of Colonel Wharncliife ? Will you confess 
what was in the papers ?' 

The last time they had touched each 
other it had been in the dungeon. Some 
recollection of this came to both. Ran- 
dolph would not suffer his face to move a 
muscle, though he was conscious of a sharp 
stab of pain, but Hugo's lips began to 
quiver. 

' I will not, — I cannot !' he said, in a 
choked voice. ' Death itself, ay, and even 
your displeasure, were better than such 
— villainy I' 

'To the death you deserve, then,' said 
Randolph, removing his hand. 'And may 
the devil take your soul !' 

He turned to go, but before he had 
reached the door Hugo had sprung for- 
ward in an agony, and clutched at his arm. 

' Randolph ! Randolph !' he cried ; and 
there was such anguish in his voice that, 
in the adjacent room, the King began to 
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hum a love-song to himself, to' drown the 
sound. ' Go not like that ! Go not with 
such words ! I shall never see you again t 
For God's sake, bid me farewell !' 

' Unhand me !' said Randolph, roughly. 
Then, as Hugo still retained his hold, he 
shook himself free with a volley of oaths. 
'Have I not disowned you, and cursed 
you ? What more would you have ? Go 
to your fate ! You are naught to me I' 

He strode out of the room, and there 
was silence, until in a few minutes the 
King strolled back again, still fondling the 
little spaniel. Hugo had thrown himself 
into a chair, with his arms stretched across 
the table, and his face hidden. The King 
could hear his hard breathing ; he watched 
him for a moment in silence. 

'I have tried to save you,' he said at 
length, regretfully. ' 'Tis your own doing 
— you will not be saved.' 

Hugo hastily raised himself. His face 
was white and haggard ; but the King's 
words seemed to awaken in his mind a 
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fresh train of thought, and for the time to 
divert him from the recollection of Ran- 
dolph's cruelty. 

' You would save me the unworthy, my 
liege,' he exclaimed. 'You would fain 
show mercy to me — then why not to one 
who deserves infinitely more at your 
hands. I deemed Colonel Sydney's fate 
rested with me, but l was cruelly deceived. 
His fate rests with your Majesty. You 
tell me that I may change the course of 
history, but oh, sire ! think how great a 
change might be effected by your Majesty. 
Think how by one just and generous deed 
your Majesty might endear yourself to fu- 
ture generations. My God I to think what 
power rests with one man !' 

There was something so heartfelt in 
the last ejaculation that Charles was not 
offended by it, even though he felt re- 
proached by the prisoner's searching look 
of mingled wonder and despair. That 
moment did for Hugo what all Sydney's 
teaching had failed to do, — it made him a 
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true Republican. He glanced round the 
beautiful room with its tapestried walls, its 
fine pictures, its curious clocks and pen- 
dules, its silken'^curtains and rich carvings ; 
he looked long at the hard-featured man 
in black velvet doublet and brown peri- 
wig, who still idly toyed with his little 
dog. He looked at the sensual eyes, 
which glanced now at him, now at the 
spaniel ; he looked at the voluptuous lips, 
about which there lurked now a faint 
smile, for to Charles there was always 
something laughable in earnestness. 

'I see you deem the power ill-placed,' 
said the King, good-humouredly. ' Well, 
Mr. Wharncliffe, I need detain you no 
longer, for we do but waste time, and you 
will not serve my purpose.' 

With that he held out his hand gra- 
ciously, intending to show a very unusual 
mark of confidence and condescension in 
permitting the prisoner to kiss it. But to 
his surprise Hugo drew back. 

' Pardon me, sire,' he said, bowing, and 
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colouring crimson with the effort of utter- 
ing such words. ' There is blood upon it.*^ 

The King swore a deep oath, and his 
dark face turned almost purple for a min- 
ute. But recovering his self-possession he 
gave a careless laugh. 

'You are a true disciple of Algernon 
Sydney,' he said, marvelling a little that 
one of so sensitive a temperament should 
have adopted such principles, or have 
been capable of showing himself so dis- 
agreeably consistent with them. ' I par- 
don your bluntness, however, for though 
you are no courtier, Mr. Wharncliife, I 
believe you to be an honest man misled 
by those who should have known better. 
Remember that I tried to save you.* 

With that the officers were summoned^ 
and Hugo, bowing low, looked his last at 
the King, and was led from the room. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Hugo's last day. 



Love is a spirit high presuming, 
That f alleth oft ere he sit fast ; 
Care is a sorrow long consuming, 
Which yet doth kill the heart at last ; 
Death is a wrong to life and love ; 
And I the pains of all must prove. 

Sir Philip Sydney. 

* Scroop,' said Hugo, as the gaoler led him 
back to his ward. ' It is all up with me, 
and to-morrow you'll be troubled by me 
no longer. Say, will you do me one fa- 
vour ere we part ?' 

The gaoler, to his secret indignation, felt 
a curious moisture about his eyes. 

' Let's hear first what it may be,' he said, 
gruffly. 
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' 'Tis no great matter/ said Hugo. ' An 
ink-horn, a goose-quill, three sheets of 
letter paper, and to-night your promise to 
convey the budget to Sir Willian Denham's 
house in Norfolk Street.' 

The .gaoler promised to grant him this 
favour, and, indeed, short of allowing him 
to escape, he would have done almost any- 
thing for him, for over his rough and 
semi-brutalised nature Hugo had acquired 
a most strange influence. 

The contrast between Whitehall and 
the common-debtor's ward struck upon 
Hugo sharply as once more he found him- 
self in his prison quarters. The ward was 
bitterly cold, though a fire burnt in the 
grate, over which several of the prisoners 
were making preparations for dinner, 
cooking such scraps of meat or vegetables 
as they had been able to secure, either 
with their own money or by the charity 
of the London shopkeepers. These were 
in the habit of placing stale bread, and 
such bones and scrapings as they could 
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spare in baskets provided for that purpose 
with an appeal for ' Some bread and meat 
for the poor prisoners in Newgate ! For 
the Lord's sake pity the poor !' 

Those who were not cooking were smok- 
ing, drinking, singing, dicing, or quarrel- 
ling, while above the confused uproar there 
rose an unusual sound — the sound of a 
child's voice, crying bitterly. Hugo, shak- 
ing himself free from the importunate 
questioners who would fain have learnt 
where he had been to, made his way to 
that part of the ward whence the crying 
came. A pitiful little group met his gaze 
as he drew near. Upon the floor sat a 
delicate-looking woman, trying to comfort 
the sobbing child in her arms ; beside her, 
playing unconcernedly with an apple, was 
a little fellow of three years old, his bright 
face quite free from care or anxiety, and 
contrasting painfully with that of the 
father who stood close by, a sombre-looking 
puritan upon whose face there now rested 
the shadow of grievous trouble. He was 
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not an attractive-looking man, but he 
seemed so miserable, and looked so out of 
place amid his surroundings, that Hugo 
felt impelled to make some sort of advance 
to him. 

' Methinks you are a aew-comer, sir,' he 
said, courteously, with a vivid recollection 
of his first day in the ward, and a longing 
to do what he could for this forlorn group. 

' Yes, sir,' said the Nonconformist, severe- 
ly, ^ I am a new-comer, and I do not desire 
to make any acquaintance in this foul 
place.' 

Hugo felt baffled, but would not give in. 

' 'Tis ever harder to fresh comers,' he 
said, quietly. ' An you have not dined, I 
will go yonder and forage for you, for they 
serve strangers but roughly.' 

Without waiting for a reply he crossed 
the ward, and with his own money bar- 
gained with a prisoner who was called the 
caterer for enough dinner for himself and 
the strangers, returning with some very 
passable broth and half a loaf. 
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^ A scanty meal, I fear,' he said, smiling, 
^ but the best I could get. The children 
look hungry.' 

It was not in the heart of man to resist 
such kindness. The sad-looking Noncon- 
formist relented, and was soon dining with 
his fellow-prisoner. 

'May I ask your name, sir?' he said at 
length. ' I looked not to find such as you 
in this place.' 

' My name is Wharncliffe, and I *got into 
trouble over the Plot. But this is like to 
be my last day here,' said Hugo, quietly, 
having no mind to go into details just then. 

' I, sir, am one Thomas Delaune,' ^aid 
the Nonconformist; 'my trial doth not 
come on till the 30th of this month, but 
they would not admit me to bail, therefore 
I and my wife and children are forced to 
come here ; I cannot persuade my wife to 
leave, nor indeed were it fitting that she 
remained alone with no protector.' 

' Yet is this a terrible place for her,' said 
Hugo. 
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^ So much the worse for the Churchmen 
who force us into Newgate. My sole 
offence, sir, is that I accepted the invita- 
tion of one of your Church of England 
men. Doctor Calamy, in his sermons enti- 
tled "A Scrupulous Conscience," to pro- 
pose our doubts with respect to Church 
ceremonies. I accepted that invitation, and 
printed in reply " A Plea for Nonconform- 
ists." And for printing that work am I 
here in this foul place.' 

' But surely Doctor Calamy will in that 
case procure your release ?' said Hugo. 

' I know not, sir,' said Delaune. ' Of a 
Churchman I never expect aught.' 

' I am a Churchman,' said Hugo, smil- 
ing a little. ' And now methinks you must 
have divined the fact, for you were loth to 
expect aught but ill from me !' 

Delaune would fain have converted him 
there and then, but before long Scroop 
entered with the writing materials which 
Hugo had asked for, and excusing himself 
he retired to his own corner to write, as 
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well as he could in the din and uproar, his 
three farewell letters, one to Mary Denham^ 
one to Algernon Sydney, one to Joyce. 

It was then that he first* fully realised 
what the sentence of death meant. They 
were terrible letters to write, — terrible 
when he thought of himself, more terrible 
when he thought of those to whom he was 
writing. It was quite dusk in the ward 
before he had finished — in fact. Scroop 
stood beside him waiting for the budget 
before he had made it ready ; it had taken 
him far longer than he had thought, and 
had cost him much. The gaoler watched 
him in grim yet not unsympathetic silence. 

' You will bear it yourself?' asked Hugo, 
sealing the packet and handing it to Scroop. 

'What matter who bears it, so as it 
goes ?' said the gaoler. 

' It matters to me,' said Hugo, ' because 
I trust you. Scroop.' 

' Well, then, I will bear it,' said the 
gaolor, and without another word he left 
the ward. 
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Hugo looked wistfully after the budget ; 
then, as the door was closed and locked 
behind the gaoler, he covered his face 
with his hands. He had spoken boldly at 
Whitehall, had thought of the miseries of 
his life at Newgate, but fresh from that 
last letter to Joyce a wild clinging to Ufe, 
a wild hope of escape, an intolerable long- 
ing for one more sight of his love had 
overmastered him. With all the vividness 
of a lively ima^nation, he lived through 
the horrible fate that awaited him on the 
morrow — ^lived through the pain and the 
shame and the indignity, struggled in the 
death-agony, till his heart sickened and 
his brain reeled. Not even the quiet of 
the condemned cell was to be his, for he 
was not condemned to death, only he had 
been warned of his fate. Laughter and 
brutal jests fell upon his ear; the ward 
seemed like a hell that night, yet that 
night, for the first time, he nearly suc- 
cumbed to its temptations. 

A number of drunken revellers were 
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fitting not far from him ; their noisy song 
reached him distinctly in his dusky corner ; 
he watched the group with a sort of fas- 
cination, and listened to the following 
words :— 

* And when grim death doth take my breath, 
He'll find me with boon comrades merry ; 
He'll find me drinking, drinking deep, 

Sing deny down, down derry ! 
Death we defy ! Pain comes not nigh 
While drinking, drinking, drinking !' • 

He sprang to his feet, and was on his 
way to join the merry party, when some- 
thing dragging at his doublet made him 
pause. He looked down, and saw De- 
laune's little child. All the afternoon he 
had been contentedly trundling his apple 
about the ward ; now he had cut it in 
half, and, hungrily eating one bit, held the 
other up to Hugo. It diverted him from 
his purpose ; he took the child on his 
knee, touched with the little thing's love 
and gratitude. His childish prattle made 
him smile. 

Laughingly they fed each other with 
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the apple, Hugo making a feint of eating 
a little to please the child. At last, when 
all was finished, the little one began to 
yawn and rub his eyes. 

^ Tom sleepy !' he said, piteously — ' no 
bed for Tom !' 

Hugo was roused by this remark ; the 
ward was terribly crowded that night, for 
in the last few days there had been many 
fresh arrivals. He looked round and saw 
that Delaune and his wife and her babe 
were sitting all huddled up together on a 
rough wooden bench at the other side of 
the room. They looked so miserable that 
he forgot his own misery in pitying them. 
What could be done for them ? He looked 
at his own particular corner and hi^ un- 
comfortable plank bed. It would be better 
than nothing. Examining the place care- 
fully, he found two nails in the angle of 
the wall ; he tried hanging his cloak across 
the corner, but it made a very ineffectual 
screen. Just at that minute Scroop re- 
turned to the ward. 
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* Have you borne the letter ?' 

Then, as the gaoler nodded, Hugh placed 
in his hand one of his few remaining coins. 

' There is one thing more I would fain 
have. 'Tis the last favour I will ask of 
you. I want a piece of sacking — a large 
piece.' 

The gaoler muttered something inarticu- 
late, but went away, returning in a few 
minutes with a piece large enough to screen 
off as much of the crowded ward as was at 
Hugo's disposal. He had some difficulty 
in getting it up ; in doing it he forgot his 
own fate, and was for the time almost 
happy, while Tom sat on the floor watch- 
ing him and sucking his thumb philo- 
sophically. 

'Now, little imp,' said Hugo, smiling, 
' come and peep at your new chamber.' 

« 

Tom lifted the sacking and looked in at 
the dim expanse of planks. 

* Comfy,' he said, clapping his hands 
and laughing merrily, ' comfy !' 

That was reward enough for Hugo. He 
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laughed a little, caught the child up in his 
arms and strode across the ward to speak 
to the parents. 

' I have done what I can for you, sir,*^ 
he said to Delaune. ^ ' Your wife will find 
a sort of rough shelter yonder ; I beg that 
you will take my quarters for to-night, for 
I shall be gone on the morrow.' 

Delaune grasped his hand and thanked 
him warmly. His wife did not speak, but 
as she rose with her baby in her arms she 
looked up at Hugo with a gratitude in her 
eyes which lingered pleasantly in his 
memory. But not even the charms of the 
dusky little corner behind the curtain 
could tempt little Tom to desert his new 
friend; he clung tightly to him, and 
begged so piteously to be ' kept ' that 
Hugo yielded, and, finding by good chance 
a vacant place beside the hearth, crouched 
down on the ground as near the fire as 
might be with the child in his arms. 

' Take me wiv you on the morrow,' said 
Tom, sleepily. 
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There was such a babel all around that 
they could talk without the risk of being 
overheard. 

' I cannot do that.' 

' Why can't you take Tom too ?' 

' Because I am going to die.' 

' To Die,' repeated Tom, dreamily. 
'Where is Die? I would like to go too.' 

' Not yet, poor little imp,' said Hugo, 
smiling sadly. ' There, kiss me and go to 
sleep.' 

The child looked up at him for a mo- 
ment with his solemu, sleepy eyes. ' Good 
night,' he said, drowsily. 'But I wish 
little children could go to Die. Die is 
better than prison, isn't it?' 

' Yes,' said Hugo, with a quiver in his 
voice, 'it is better. Good night, little 
one.' 

The rosy lips met his, and almost the 
next minute the child was fast asleep. 

After a while the drunken revel ended, 
oaths, songs, laughter died away into 
silence, sleep fell on thie wretched pris- 
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oners, and stiUness reigned in the ward ; 
by the light of the dying embers Hugo 
could dimly discern the outline of the 
prostrate forms, and the untroubled face 
of the little sleeping child on his knee. 
He was glad to be quiet ; the solemn still- 
ness seemed to calm his mind, he could 
think of the morrow with less dread, could 
see through to the other side of the suf- 
fering. 

' Was it not for Joyce's father ? Was it 
not in a sense for Sydney ?' He could 
think of Joyce more, calmly now, Joyce 
whom he had bidden to hold herself as 
free, Joyce who might now be wooed and 
won by other men. That thought did not 
torture him as it had done when Scroop 
had borne away the budget. He lost the 
thought of himself, thought only of her in 
her guileless simplicity, her sweet purity. 
Lovingly, and with much joy mingled with 
the pain, he lingered over his recollections 
of her. In the dreary Newgate ward there 
rose up for him the fairest of visions, the 
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sweet, sunshiny face, the blue eyes that 
had always met his so innocently and con- 
fidingly, the tender little mouth with its 
mingled sweetness and firmness. Never 
once had he seen a shade of aught that 
was hard or bitter in her expression. 
Even on that memorable night when he 
had made his confession to her, when with 
natural indignation she had turned upon 
him with the question, ' Why did you seek 
to, injure my father?' there had been no- 
thing petty or personal in her anger. And 
how soon her tender charity had sought 
an excuse for him I how quick she had 
been to check that impulse to blame 
another ! 

Far on into the night he sat dreaming of 
her, or rather wakefuUy living through 
again that brief passage in his life which 
had changed his whole world, as love does 
change the world of all of us, for good or 
for ill. His arms grew stiff and weary with 
holding little Tom, but he could not bear to 
disturb the child, and at length from exces- 
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sive weariness he fell asleep, forgetting the 
fatigues of the long and eventful day, nor 
bestowing one thought upon them in his 
dreams. For two hours he slept as tran- 
quilly as a child. But towards morning he 
dreamed strangely. 

He thought he was once more in Ger- 
many ; Count Hugo's castle on the Rhine 
once more rose before him, with its brown 
and rugged towers, and its battlementa 
sharply defined against a clear frosty blue 
sky. Something of stir and commotion in 
the air warned him of change in that quiet 
country-side, and drawing nearer to the 
foot of the hill on which the castle stood,, 
he saw that it was in a state of siege, and 
that the enemy had pitched their tents in 
the valley. He could hear the busy sounda 
of life coming from the camp, could see 
the soldiers fetching water from the Rhine,, 
and at the door of the largest tent, from 
which floated the royal pennon, he could 
see the King and Randolph talking 
together. Just then he became aware of 
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a sound of voices, and looking up he saw 
close beside him an old peasant talking to a 
little crying child. 

He approached them, and asked who the 
child was,' and what he did there. 

' Sir,' said the old peasant, ' he is the son 
of Count Hugo up yonder at the castle, 
but the Count's enemies have taken him 
prisoner, and though they treat him kind- 
ly and let him roam about thus far, the 
little lad frets for his father, and to be in 
the old castle once more.' Then turning 
to the child, ' Yet do I not tell thee, boy, 
that 'tis best here, where thou canst eat 
and* drink as thou wilt with no let or 
hindrance.' 

But the child only sobbed the more, 
calling for its father, and for one to bear it 
home. 

Hugo looked irresolutely, now at the 
royal tent, now at the crying child. 
Finally he thought of good Count Hugo^ 
and looked at the castle high up on its lofty 
rock. 
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' They have no right, no right to steal 
you !' he cried, suddenly snatching up the 
child in his arms. 

The peasant whimpered something about 
the ' divine right of kings !' 

* Nothing is divine save the just and 
the loving !' cried Hugo. ' He who is 
just and true and wise, he who lives for 
the people, is king of men — none other.' 

' Bear me home !' sobbed the child. 'Bear 
me home !' 

Then he gathered himself together, and 
with one glance at the hostile camp below, 
began to scale the steep rock, and he knew 
that to scale it meant death to himself, yet 
hoped that he might shield the child, and 
struggle on till he reached the summit. 
All around him whizzed the arrows, one 
pierced his shoulder, then another and 
another, till he was like the picture of St. 
Sebastian in the church, and growing faint 
with loss of blood he staggered, and almost 
fell with his burden. But the child was 
unhurt, that nerved him to struggle on to 
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the end, nerved him to resist the creeping 
numbing cold that made his Kmbs almost 
powerless. At last with a mighty effort 
he dragged himself to the summit of the 

« 

rock, and staggered along the narrow 
platform which led from the drawbridge ; 
the watchman caught sight of the child, 
ordered the bridge to be lowered, and gave 
the word in the castle. There was a great 
shout of joy raised, and a sound of doors 
opening and many feet approaching, while 
Hugo staggered across the courtyard, and 
laid his burden at the feet of his great 
namesake. And when, exhausted by the 
effort he lay a-dying, the Count bent over 
him with a beautiful smile on his face, and 
whispered in his ear so that he alone might 
hearken, 

' It is the Christ-Kind you have carried.' 
Then yet another form drew near^ 
a black-robed form with stern face ; and 
drawing closer so as to hide all sight of 
Count Hugo and the child, he laid a cold 
hand upon his shoulder, and said. 
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' Your time is come ! Has death no 
terrors for you, that you lie thus smiling?' 

' No terrors !' he exclaimed, conscious of 
a great joy in his heart of which he could 
not speak. ' No terrors ! I die for the 
Christ-Kind' 

He opened his eyes. Scroop stood be- 
side him, shaking his shoulder roughly but 
not unkindly. 

'Well, sir, they most of them sleep 
quiet enough, poor souls, afore they go 
out to die,' he said, regarding Hugo curi- 
ously; 'but I never yet saw one who 
could speak of dying with a smile.' 

Hugo glanced round the ward, where, 
in the dim light of the winter morning, he 
could discern the worn faces of his fellow- 
prisoners. 

' It is death that I am leaving here,' he 
said, thoughtfully. Then, kissing the little 
child, who still slept in his arms, he placed 
him carefully on the floor, covering him 
with his cloak. 'Be kind to that little 
imp for my sake. Scroop,' he said. 
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The gaoler promised, and led him out 
of the ward to his own room, where he 
had prepared a breakfast for him. Hugo 
was touched. He tried to eat enough of 
the broiled beef, and to drink enough of 
the spiced ale, to satisfy Scroop, who 
hovered over him with a restless look, 
which sat strangely on his hard, grim 
features. Then came a final interview 
with Ambrose Philips, one more in- 
effectual effort to make him yield; but 
neither threats, nor reproaches, nor taunts 
could ruffle him that day. Philips re- 
tired, owning himself beaten, and almost 
immediately after Scroop returned. 

'You have but a couple of minutes 
more, sir,' he said, his gruff voice a degree 
gruffer than usual. 

'It is enough,' said Hugo, quietly ; and, 
kneeling, he once more repeated Mary 
Denham's collect, breathed the names of 
Joyce, Colonel Whamcliffe, Sydney, Ran- 
dolph ; then, rising to his feet, threw aside 
his doublet and vest. 
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' I am ready,' lie said. * Lead on.' 

Scroop thought of that first night, when 
he had led him into Newgate, and his 
heart smote him. 

' I have oftentimes been rough and rude 
with you, sir,' he said, regretfully ; ' I 
crave your forgiveness.' 

'I am sure you have it,' said Hugo, 
smiling a little. ' I should have fared ill 
without you, Scroop.' 

After that he did not speak, but walked 
steadily along the cold stone passages. 
Then the great door was thrown wide, 
and he was led forth. The cold No- 
vember wind on his bare shoulders made 
him shiver slightly ; but, with head erect, 
he walked on, fearlessly taking in all the 
details of the scene: the staring crowd, 
the cart and horse. Ketch, the hangman, 
armed with the terrible 'cat,' and the 
prison official waiting with a cord to bind 
his arms. He had scarcely advanced more 
than two or three paces, however, when 
there was a movement in the crowd, as of 
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some one forcing his way to the front. A 
moment more, and old Jeremiah rushed 
forward, his blue livery half torn off his 
back, his white hair streaming in the wind, 
his wrinkled face wet with tears. 

'My master I my dear young master!^ 
he cried. ' They cannot keep me from you 
now !' 

' Why, Jerry I' exclaimed Hugo, his face 
lighting up. ' To see you is almost worth 
a whipping. Come I there is no call to 
weep over me. I shall, at any rate, be a 
man of action to-day !' 

But at this Jeremiah only wept the 
more. 

'Do not grieve,' said Hugo, in a low 
voice. ''Tis for the sake of one whom 
you love. A less glorious and sure way 
of helping him than that which the Iron- 
side effected at Marston Moor, but — per- 
haps not wholly inglorious neither.' 

In comforting the old serving-man, he 
had forgotten to feel the humiliation of 
being tied to the cart's tail, and the pres- 
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ence of the old soldier gave him a curious 
strength. 

'They cannot part me from thee now, 
lad/ said Jeremiah, dashing the tears from 
his eyes that he might see more clearly. 

'No,' said Hugo, thoughtfully. 'Free- 
dom lies along this road, Jerry.' 

And as the procession moved off, and 
that last terrible journey began, he re- 
peated again and again words which had 
often comforted him in Newgate : 

* Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.' 

And Jeremiah walked side by side with 
his master. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Joyce's journal. 



When sorrow would be seen, 

In her bright majesty — 

For she is a queen — 

Then is she dressed by none but thee ; 

Then, only then, she wears 

Her richest pearis — ^I mean thy tears. 

Not in the evening's eyes, 
When they red with weeping are, 
For the sun that dies, 
Sits sorrow with a face so fair ; 
Nowhere but here doth meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet. 

Crashaw. 

November, 1683. — I never thought months 

could seem so long. But five have passed 

by since the day Hugo was borne away 

from Mondisfield, and yet the time seems 

to me more like to five years. We have 
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tried to go on just as usual, thinking it 
best so, but oftentimes it has been hard to 
do it. A great gloom has fallen on the 
whole place. The corn ripened as usual, 
and we went into the harvest-field and 
watched the men at work and helped the 
women to bind the sheaves, and after- 
wards went a-gleaning as usual to help 
some of the poorer village folk. Then 
came the in-gathering, but with no har- 
vest supper, for how could we feast and 
make merry with my father in exile. After 
that came the apple-gathering, which made 
me think of that October day last year 
when I first saw Hugo. It seems to me 
now passing strange to think of that duel 
upon which so much hinged. It frightens 
me to recollect how much has in truth 
sprung from just that simple fact that 
Evelyn and I went into the road a-black- 
berrying. If we had not gone there would 
have been no duel, no meeting of Hugo, 
no delay of their cavalcade 'at the ' White 
Horse,' no knowledge of Mr. Ferguson's 
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visit, no dispersal of the congregation in 
the barn, no secret clue for cousin Ran- 
dolph to work upon, no temptation for 
Hugo, no exile for my father. I suppose 
it is indeed ever so, and that upon all our 
trivial actions and words there follow long 
chains of results that we little dream of at 
the time. And this, methinks, is a convic- 
tion which should sober us impulsive folk, 
and make us seek right patiently the true 
wisdom. 

April, 1684. 
I was writing this in the musician's 
gallery, a place I must ever love now 
above all others in the house, when I 
heard the galloping of horse's feet in the 
drive. I thought it might be the post-boy 
with perchance a letter from my father, 
for now that he is in safety at Amsterdam 
he has ventured to write to my mother 
more than once. Running down the stairs 
with all speed I hurried out to the door, 
and had flung it open just as the post-boy 
reined in his steed, a gallant bay, with 
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wreaths of foam on his neck, for the post 
ever rides apace. The boy raised his hat 
respectfully, and took from his bag a letter 
— actually a letter for me — the first I ever 
received in my life. I knew in an instant 
that it must be from Hugo, and this I 
suppose must have shown in my face, for 
the post-boy, well pleased, muttered some- 
thing which I had rather he had not so 
much as thought, and made me blush hotly. 
I ran quickly in search of my mother, 
having no money to pay the postage, and, 
finding her in the north parlour, showed 
her the letter. 

' Stay here and read it, my little daugh- 
ter,' she said. ' I will pay the man.' 

I needed no second bidding, for a great 
hope had arisen in my heart. Surely if Hugo 
had at length found means to write to me 
then he must be at liberty once more, or 
at any rate in less strict durance. I know 
not what vain castle in the air I had 
raised even while breaking the seal, for I 
fear it hath ever been my way to hope, 
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and to look for a speedy end to all care^ 
since trouble and sorrow doth seem foreign 
to one's nature. Thus the sudden down- 
fall of the vain hopes made the reading of 
that letter all the harder; I came more 
nigh to swooning than ever before in my 
life, yet did not wholly give way, for we 
Wharncliffes are strong and healthy, and 
do not easily succumb. My mother was 
some time gone; I had taken that one 
fatal glance at the letter, and then after a 
long pause had been able to read it steadily 
through before she returned. It was very 
clearly written, indeed it was the most 
beautiful and delicate handwriting I had 
ever seen. This was how it ran, I copy it 
here in my journal, for I should like the 
descendants to know how true and noble 
my Hugo was, and naught can show that 
so well as his own words. 

* My dear Love, 

' At length there comes to me 
an opportunity of writing to you. My 
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gaoler, to whom I owe much, and who of 
late hath ever been kind to me, having 
promised to bear this letter to one Mistress 
Denham, a friend of mine, who, knowing 
your name, will without risk be able to 
forward this to you. My dear heart, you 
will pardon these ill-penned lines, but I 
write in the midst of noise and confusion 
in the common prison, and my mind is 
like to the ward — full too of confusion and 
trouble. I do not know whether perchance 
you have had news of my trial, which took 
place on the seventh day of this month. 
My sentence was, as I had looked for, life- 
long imprisonment, with, moreover, some 
additional severities, which, I am well in- 
formed, are like to cost me my life. But, 
dear heart, these said severities are in 
truth a kindness, for a long life in New- 
gate would be a sore trial and temptation. 
Did you . know how terrible have been 
these five months since I parted from you, 
— did you know what pain and siififering 
I have borne, and what grievous tempta- 
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tion hath assailed me, you would rejoice 
when hearing that he who loves you — he 
whom you love — ^is like to die shortly. 

" Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please." 

Often have those words comforted me in 
my dungeon ; and though there doth at 
times come the craving for life, and the 
pining for liberty, and most of all the 
longing for you, my dear one, yet I wil- 
lingly embrace a death which means the 
safety and life of your father, and which 
may perchance blot out the memory of 
the wrong I wrought him. I pray you 
give my duty to both your father and 
mother, and I crave their forgiveness for 
all my offences. Especially I trust they 
will not deem that I did very wrong in 
speaking to you that day of my love. In 
any case, tell them this, — that your love 
hath been to me as a strong shield, and 
hath saved me from hell on earth. 

' When all is said, however, it doth still 
remain that our joy hath been cruelly 
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short-lived. But at least let me feel that 
I have not spoilt your life, — let me believe 
that you will not be the poorer all your 
days for this brief interlude. Above all 
things, I would have you happy. To have 
saddened those dear eyes, to have darkened 
the life I found so bright, — that would in- 
deed be a hard fate. Dear one, I pray 
that you will not let this fate be mine. 

^ The gaoler waits, and these poor words 
must go. Read in them, dearest heart, 
the love I cannot write. I dreamed last 
night that your father was at home and 
in safety once more, that the household 
was again bright and peaceful, and that 
you were standing by the elm-trees at the 
gate, happy and smiling as was ever your 
wont. I think the dream will come true ; 
I pray you to let your share in it be true, 
and wherever I may be I think I shall 
know it. My dear one, I kiss your hands. 
And so farewell. 

' Yours in all love and devotion, 

' Hugo Wharncliffe. 

'Written in Newgate, the 20th November, 1683.' 
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I do not well know what happened after- 
wards, only the day was lived through 
somehow, and the next, and the next, till 
a sennight had gone by. My mother 
kept me much with her, and taught me 
some difficult new stitches in embroidery, 
and drove over with me to St. Edmonds- 
bury in the coach, and bought some fine 
woollen material, which she said I might 
embroider as a gown for the little daugh- 
ter of the vicar of Osedean. I found a 
strange comfort in learning this embroid- 
ery, which was odd for one who cared so 
little for needlework ; but I seemed to 
have no heart for books or music, and it 
was a sort of relief to stitch my grief into 
that little gown. And at length hope, 
which should have been killed by that 
letter, sprang up once more, and I could 
not but think that God would not let 
Hugo perish in that horrible place, but 
that he would save him and bring him 
back to us. My mother thought there 
might be some mention of him perchance 
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in the news-letter, and oh ! how I watched 
for its advent ! There was unluckily a 
snowstorm that made it two days later 
than usual, but at length one snowy fore- 
noon there rode up the drive Sir Henry 
Dale's groom — Sir Henry being a neigh- 
bour of ours some six miles hence, and who 
undertakes to pass us on the news-letter, 
which we in turn send to the vicar of 
Osedean. I was sitting in the window- 
seat of the north parlour when I saw the 
groom ride over the bridge, but though so 
longing to have the letter I could not stir 
an inch to get it — could only wait what 
seemed an eternity while Roger took it in 
at the front door, and paused to fetch the 
man a tankard of ale to hearten him for 
his return journey. Then at last — and 
how plainly I can see it all ! — Roger came 
into the parlour bearing the letter on the 
salver and handed it unconcernedly to my 
mother, rubbing the salver with his coat- 
sleeve as soon as she had removed the 
damp budget, lest the silver, which is the 
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pride of his dear old heart, should be 
tarnished. 

Then my mother broke seal df the budget 
and hastily read through the letter. I saw 
her turn very pale as she read, and then, 
unable to bear the waiting any longer, I 
sprang forward, begging her to tell me the 
worst at once. 

' It is as we feared, my little daughter,' 
said my mother, putting her arm round 
me, and trying to check her tears. * But 
in this be comforted, dear child — your lover 
has died right nobly.' 

I think my heart must have stopped 
beating ; it seemed to be that I left off liv- 
ing, and when life began again I was years 
older. And yet there we were still in the 
north parlour — the room where he told 
me he loved me — and there were all the 
portraits looking down at us just as they 
had looked down upon Hugo and me that 
midsummer day, but he, my own true love, 
was dead ! 

I wanted to know more, and held out 
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my hand for the letter, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, my mother gave it to me, and 
pointed to the paragraph. I remember it 
came after a far longer one about the ill- 
ness of the King of Portugal, the queen's 
brother, and the news-letter discoursed 
much as to whether the whole town would 
be put into solemn mourning as well as 
the Court upon his death, which appeared 
imminent. 

Then followed these lines : 

' Some talk hath been raised about the 
sentence passed by the Lord-Chief-Justice 
on a young Templar who, it is said, had 
much knowledge of the Plot which, how- 
ever, naught would induce him to reveal. 
The said Mr. Hugo Wharncliffe, who is 
well known in the town on account of his 
fine voice, was yesterday morning whipped 
from Newgate to Tyburn by the common 
hangman. It is said that he was warned 
by the authorities that he ran much risk, 
seeing that he was weakened by illness and 
long imprisonment, but, though offered a 
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free pardon did he but reveal what he 
knew against the enemies of the govern- 
ment, he persisted in his obstinate silence, 
and to the general regret hath in this 
useless way sacrificed a life which promised 
great things. His friends were in waiting 
at Tyburn with a hackney coach, to which 
he was carried in a dying condition, and, 
though a leech was at hand to render 
prompt assistance, Mr. Wharncliffe expired 
just as they reached Newgate.' 

After that came an account of the trial 
of Mr. Algernon Sydney, but I could not 
read it then, because I could think of 
nothing but that awful scene which the 
news-letter put so blandly in a few cold 
lines. 

Oh, my love ! my love ! do they call 
yours an ' Obstinate silence !' Do they 
seek to shelter themselves by casting blame 
on you ? As though, forsooth, you were 
like to save yourself! As though you 
were like to ruin those for whom already 
you had done so much. 
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Just a few more words to this journal^ 
which began so peacefully and ends so 
sorrowfully. After hearing of Hugo's 
death I had a long illness. I am well 
again now, and my hair has grown once 
more and my colour come back, yet there 
there are times when it is hard to try to 
keep my love's last wish and request. It 
seems to me like one of these April 
days, when you have been glorying in the 
sunshine, and all at once the sun goes 
behind a cloud and leaves you shivering. 
And my sun will not come out again. 
Yet is the sun eternal, and shining still 
behind the blackness that separates us, and 
my true love is at rest and has left pain 
and grief for ever. 

The bad winter — the worst we have had 
in England for many generations — has 
kept us much to ourselves, and many of 
the news-letters have never been forwarded, 
so impassable were the roads. My mother 
wrote to Cousin Randolph Wharncliffe, 
but he took no notice of her letter, there- 
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fore we have had no further account of 
Hugo's last days. But we have learnt of 
his trial from John Pettit at the ' White 
Horse,' who had to appear as witness, and 
grumbled sore at having to make so long 
a journey. He must have left London 
just before that 21st of November which 
must ever be for me a day of motirning^ 
But, since he had not seen his father for 
nigh upon fourteen years, he tarried at 
Bishop-Stortford on his way back, and so 
did not bring us his news until after the 
fatal news-letter had reached us. I re- 
member well the day of his coming. It 
was just before I was taken ill, and I was 
sitting with my spinning-wheel in the 
gallery when Pettit was shown into the 
hall, and my mother made him sit by 
the hearth and tell all he could about the 
trial. And when I heard how Hugo 
would ask of his brother no question at 
all, and that he had made his own defence 
right ably, and had ever kept a steady 
and even temper, though that bad judge 
VOL. III. r 
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treated him so ill, — then a glow of pride, 
almost of happiness filled my heart, even 
though I could not help but weep when 
Pettit told how wan and ill he seemed, 
so changed he hardly knew him for the 
same. 

But all that is over now, nor will I 
dwell on that last terrible day, which yet 
will haunt me in my dreams. I will not 
think of my love's pain and suffering, but 
of his courage and of his noble constancy, 
of his patience, and of his forgiveness of 
the one who had wronged him most of 
all. Thinking thus will, I know, help me 
to keep his last wish, and to bear a cheer- 
ful heart and face. It shall never be said 
that he darkened my life I Nay, rather — 
my life, God helping me, shall be a better, 
and truer, and fuller thing for these brief 
months. 

There is like to be much on hand in 
these next weeks, for my father desires 
us to join him at Amstei'dam, seeing that 
there is as yet no likelihood of his being 
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able to return to England. He can no 
longer endure to have us away from him, 
and so, if all things can be arranged, we 
are to leave Mondisfield before long, a 
kinsman of my mother's taking charge of 
the property until — ^if ever — we return. 
I think we shall return, because I cannot 
believe that Hugo's life was given in vain. 
I think my father will one day have his 
own again. I think Hugo's dream will 
come true. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



woman's work 



A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 

King Henry VI. 

The King paced to and fro in his private 
room at Whitehall, the room in which he 
had interviewed Hugo. He was evidentl)'' 
ill at ease, the wrinkles and lines on his 
forehead which Hugo had noted on the 
previous day were now far deeper, and a 
lameness to which he had of late been 
subject showed more than ever in his gait. 
The ticking of his many clocks and pen- 
dules annoyed him. He ordered one of 
his attendants to stop them, with the ex- 
ception of one which stood upon the 
carved mantelshelf. Then, further giving 
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orders that he should be left alone, he 
continued his restless walk, glancing now 
at the clock, now at the picture of Hobbes 
just above it, now at the Noli me tangere 
opposite the door. The clock struck six, 
and the King muttered an impatient oath. 

' So late !' he exclaimed, under his 
breath. ' I doubt matters have, after all, 
gone ill. Damnation take Jefireys, if he 
fails in getting the verdict !' 

He continued his restless walk for some 
quarter of an hour, making every now and 
then ejaculations of impatience, until at 
length one of the ushers appeared at the 
door. 

'The Lord-Chief- Justice is in waiting, 
and craves an audience of your Majesty,' 
he announced. 

The King gave orders that he should 
be at once admitted to the presence, and 
in a few moments the choleric-looking 
Jefeeys, with his large, heavy-jawed, sen- 
sual face, was ushered into the King's 
private room. 
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' I bring your Majesty good news,' he 
said, modulating his harsh voice to a fawn- 
ing and courtier-like tone. ' The jury have 
brought in a verdict of " guilty." I and 
my learned friends, having consulted to- 
gether how we might best compass the 
death of Colonel Sydney, have succeeded 
indifferent well, my liege.' 

He smiled blandly, but it was a smile 
that made even the King wince. 

' Did the jurors take long in agreeing?' 
asked the King, sharply. 

' Well, my liege,' said Jeffreys, ' I own 
that they were inclined to be restive, even 
though they had been most carefully 
selected for the purpose,' he chuckled to 
himself involuntarily. Then, remembering 
that he was in the King's presence, went 
on, more soberly — ' Knowing the import- 
ance of the case, I made bold, my liege, to 
follow them out of court, on pretence of 
taking a cup of sack, and then I took the 
opportunity to give them more particular 
instructions. After that, they were but a 
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half-hour gone, and returned with the ver- 
dict against Colonel Sydney. I trust your 
Majest)'- is satisfied ?' 

' Quite satisfied/ said the King ; but 
nevertheless there were signs in his face 
that he was passing through some inward 
struggle. 

' My liege,' said Jeflfreys, ' I trust you 
will pardon me the boast, but I must say 
that no man in my place hath ever ren- 
dered unto any King of England such ser- 
vices as I have rendered your Majesty thia 
day. Not only have I made it pass for 
law that any man may be tried by jurors 
who are not freeholders, but I have made 
it pass also that one mtness can condemn 
a man provided there be any concurrent 
circumstances. Your Majesty is well rid 
of this traitor.' 

' That is very true,' said the King. ' I 
am aware that you have rendered me very 
valuable services in an exceptional case. 
Wear this in remembrance of the day ;' he 
drew from his finger a costly ring, and 
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handed it to the Lord-Chief-Justice, who 
withdrew with many expressions of grati- 
tude and loyalty. 

When he was gone, the King flung him- 
self back in a chair with a sigh of weari- 
ness and disgust. He had obtained his 
wish, but he had obtained it in a way 
which jarred upon his better nature ; and 
then, moreover, it sickened him to think 
that fiends incarnate like Jeffreys would 
fawn upon him and kiss his hand, while 
such as Hugo Wharncliffe shrank back, 
and told him to his face that he was no 
better than a murderer. He looked at the 
place where the ring had lately been, as 
though he half expected to see there the 
bloodstain of which Hugo had spoken. 
Then, suddenly remembering that by this 
time the speaker's fate would have been 
decided, he hastily summoned one of his 
attendants. 

' Have you heard aught of Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe ?' he asked, not trying to conceal his 
anxiety. 
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It was well known, however, that the 
young tenor had always been a favourite 
with the King, and the gentleman showed 
no surprise. 

' I heard at noon to-day, my liege, 
that he died as they bore him back to 
Newgate,' he replied. ' But it was no 
more than a rumour, and possibly ill- 
founded.' 

' I wish to know the truth,' said Charles, 
hastily. ' Let inquiry be made at once, 
and bring me full particulars.' 

The messenger returned more speedily 
than the King expected. 

' Tidings have this moment arrived, my 
liege, that the report was false. Mr. 
WharnclifFe did but swoon as they bore 
him back to the gaol. His friend. Sir 
William Denham, had brought to his as- 
sistance a noted leech, and he recovered 
the prisoner after a while. They say he 
may last out the night, which will save 
the scandal of his dying on the road.' 

^ Then he is, after all, dying ?' said the 
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King, with keen disappointment in hi& 
voice. ' As well have died at once.' 

' Yes, my liege, they say he is dying 
past dispute ; but 'tis surely better that 
he should die in private, as it were. A 
death on the road would provoke comment 
and give scandal.' 

' Confound scandal !' said the King^ 
angrily. 'What is that to me, when I 
would have the man alive, not dead ? A 
fig for scandal ! There, leave me ! I 
would be alone.' 

Hugo's words returned to him now very 
bitterly, ' My God ! to think what power 
rests with one man !' 

Power did in truth rest with him t 
Would that it did not I He hated his 
power just then, for he was keenly con- 
scious that he had abused it. Gladly, oh, 
how gladly would he at that moment have 
changed places with any one of his sub- 
jects. Once more it seemed to him that 
the white, haggard face was raised to his 
with that passionate appeal for mercy to- 
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wards Sydney, or, rather — {or there had 
been pride mingled with the request — not 
for mercy, but merely common justice. 
And what had he done ? He had allowed 
the noble petitioner, the man whom he 
knew to be innocent, to be flogged to 
death, while the man who had violated the 
law and desecrated justice he had sent 
away with a special token of his royal 
favour. Should he even yet save Sydney's 
life ? Should he make even now an effort 
to repair the horrible injustice which he 
had countenanced and rewarded? A 
strong desire for right took possession of 
him. After a moment's thought he did 
the wisest thing he could have done, and 
sent a message to Lord Halifax, desiring 
to speak with him. 

Halifax was Sydney's nephew by mar- 
riage, and had for some time been one of 
the ruling spirits of the day. He was the 
head of those men in the state who were 
called ^Trimmers,' but he himself wa's 
loth to be looked upon as the head of any 
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party, even of that which avoided all ex- 
tremes, for he disapproved of party alto- 
gether, and while disagreeing very much 
with his uncle's views, disapproved quite 
as much of the king's despotic rule. He 
was a keen, clever, broad-minded man, 
and "a man who invariably sided mth the 
persecuted. His interview with the King 
was not long, but it was fruitful in results. 
That evening, when Hugo lay dying in 

I 

Newgate, and Algernon Sydney in his 

cell in the Tower sat writing the account 

of his mockery of a trial to the King, 1 

and praying for an audience, Charles ' 

himself was quietly stealing down his back 

staircase alone and unattended. Outside 

he found in waiting a hackney-coach, and 

within it Lord Halifax, who greeted him 

as though he were some ordinary friend, 

and bending forward, bade the coachman 

drive to the house of one Major Long in 

the city. The King spoke little, but he 

looked eager and anxious, and from time 

to time glanced out of the window of the 
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coach to see what progress they were mak- 
ing. Arriving at length at Major Long's 
house, they were ushered into a large room 
hung with tapestry and dimly lighted by 
wax candles ; the King made Halifax go 
first, and kept his own face wrapped in a 
muffler until the servant who had admitted, 
them was out of sight, then he tossed it 
impatiently aside, and crossing the room, 
which was empty, stood before the fire, 
the look of impatient anxiety in his face 
deepening every moment. 

'Is this the way for a son to treat a 
father?' he exclaimed at last, turning 
angrily to Halifax. ' I did wrong in com- 
ing here ; I compromise my dignity. Doth 
he keep me waiting as though I were some 
churl?' 

' My liege, believe me, the Duke is en- 
tirely repentant,' said Lord Halifax. ' But 
doubtless he dreads the meeting, fearing 
your displeasure. And for your dignity, 
my liege, methinks it will not be com- 
promised by going half-way to meet the 
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erring one like him we read of in the 
Scriptures.' 

As he spoke the door opened and there 
entered a young man, negligently dressed 
in a suit of shabby black velvet. He was 
the prodigal in question, Charles' favour- 
ite son, the Duke of Monmouth, who, hav- 
ing compromised himself several times by 
countenancing insignificant and unsuccess- 
ful plots, was now in hiding in the city, 
having contrived to escape when the news 
of the Rye-House Plot was first published. 
His face, though a trifle too broad for its 
length, was strikingly handsome, the dark 
eyes were large and liquid, the contour of 
the cheeks beautiful as a woman's. But 
although his appearance, combined with 
the unmistakeable Stuart charm of manner, 
precisely fitted him for the role of popular 
idol, he was altogether lacking in the man- 
liness, the self-reliance, and the dogged 
perseverance which must characterise a 
popular leader. 

Lord Halifax looked uneasily from one 
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to the other, upon the King's brow stern 
displeasure strove hard to subdue the 
tenderer feelings which were at once 
excited by the sight of his favourite, while 
Monmouth, though extremely fond of his 
father, seemed little inclined at that moment 
to own himself in the wrong, or humbly 
to sue for forgiveness. The peacemaker, 
like all peacemakers, had an anxious time 
of it, particularly as he was naturally un- 
able to take any part in the interview, and 
could only view it from a discreet distance. 
He knew how much depended on its results, 
and waited in breathless suspense, while 
the King, with great severity, yet with the 
air of a father, reproached the Duke for 
consorting with men who were known to 
be hostile to him, and for taking counsel 
with those who must in the end prove 
his ruin. Finally he offered him a free 
pardon provided that he would in all 
things submit without reserve to the royal 
pleasure. 

Monmouth seemed to waver, an impulse 
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seized him to fling himself at his father's 
feet, and make a comfortable ending of his 
exile and disgrace, but a second impulse 
restrained him, he swayed to- and fro, not 
knowing what course to take. And thus 
in uncertainty the interview ended, Charles, 
however, showing him such marked affec- 
tion on leaving, that Halifax greatly hoped 
his mission would after all prove suc- 
cessful. 

Making haste to follow up his advantage 
he returned later in the evening, and after 
much persuasion induced Monmouth to 
write a penitent letter to the King. One 
by one he forced out the reluctant ad- 
missions, regret for all his past offences, a 
petition that he might not be put upon his 
trial or sent to prison, a request for advice 
as to how he might best appease the wrath 
of the Duke of York, and finally a politic 
sentence which cost Halifax at least half- 
an-hour's argument with the reluctant 
scribe — ' I throw myself at the feet of 
your Majesty, to be disposed of as your 
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Majesty shall direct for the remainder of my 
life; 

Having extorted this much, Halifax was 
content, and went away wearied yet not ill- 
satisfied with his evening's work. He had 
not calculated, however, on the man with 
whom he had to deal, nor did he in the 
least understand the strange mixture 
of nobility and weakness, impulsiveness 
and generosity, love of peace and impatience 
of evil, which characterised the young 
duke. 

As he passed down Newgate Street, the 
sight of a private coach at the main en- 
trance, and the somewhat unusual spec- 
tacle of a lady being escorted into the gaol, 
made him pause for an instant. He looked 
after the retreating forms, then he glanced 
at the livery of the serving-man, and 
at the device upon the coach door. Not- 
withstanding the uncertain light of his 
torch, he saw enough to convince him that 
the arms emblazoned on the panel were the 
Denham arms. 

VOL. III. G 
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' They go to bid farewell to that poor vic- 
tim of Jeffreys',' he said to himself, and with 
that he sighed and fell into a painful reverie. 

In the meantime, Sir William led Mary 
through the dismal passages in the great 
prison. Their admittance at such an hour 
was a great privilege, but now that Hugo's 
sentence had been carried out, now that 
the work for which he had been needed 
had perforce been carried through without 
his aid, the prison authorities were quite 
willing to grant some slight indulgence 
to one whom they knew to have been 
grossly ill-treated. All was over now, 
the victim* had but a few more hours to live 
— they were willing to gratify his dying 
wishes. 

'He has been asking for you all the 
evening,' said Sir William. 'Your name 
is the only one that hath passed his 
lips. And perchance you with your 
woman's skill may be able to do more for 
his comfort, poor lad, than we rough men- 
folk.' 
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This had passed in the coach, as they 
drove from Norfolk Street to the gaol. 

' I am glad you summoned me, sir,' 
said Mary, gratefully, and there was a tremor 
in her voice which did not escape her 
uncle's notice. 

'My dear niece,' he said, taking her 
hand in the darkness, ' hath aught passed 
betwixt you and Hugo ? Have there been 
love passages betwixt you, my dear?' 

' Never, uncle,' she said, resolutely ; ' but 
he hath ever counted me as his sister, so 
much so as to make me the confidant of 
his troubles. For you must know that he 
loves a maiden whom I must not name to 
you. But methinks I have not broken 
trust by telling you thus much.' 

' I would he had loved thee,' said Sir 
William. ' An thou hadst been betrothed 
to him, it would have been less like to 
cause scandal that I bring thee to visit 
him thus. Art prepared for that, my 
love? Folks credit not such friendships 
as thine in these evil days.' 

a2 
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The hot blood rushed to her cheeks and 
the tears to her eyes. She knew that her 
uncle spoke the truth ; she knew, more- 
over, 'that Hugo had asked for her just 
because she was the one medium of com- 
munication between himself and Joyce. 
Well, at least she could be to him that 
medium. At least she could bring him a 
comfort which no one else could bring. 
Angrily and almost contemptuously she 
strangled the thoughts of self which had 
arisen, and turned instead to the two whom 
she had schooled herself always to think 
of together — Hugo and Joyce. For Joyce, 
whom she had never seen, had become to 
her a very real person ; she had loved her 
when she had only guessed that Hugo 
loved her, she had sympathised with her 
through the long months of that sad 
autumn, and had gladly forwarded Hugo's 
letter to her on the previous day. She 
had indeed learnt to think so much of her 
that, as she walked along the dreary prison 
corridors, it was no thought of herself 
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which filled her heart with sorrow and 
her eyes with tears; neither was it any 
thought of Hugo. It was the thought of 
that other who would so fain have been in 
her position, of the unknown Joyce far 
away in the old Suffolk hall, who would 
not so much as know that her lover was 
dying. 

They had mounted some tedious flights 
of stairs, and now the gaoler paused before 
a narrow door, and softly opened it. Mary 
glanced hastily round. It seemed to her 
a most wretched little room, almost full of 
people, but for Newgate it was princely 
accommodation. For Scroop had taken 
<;are that the prisoner should not be taken 
back to his old quarters in the Common- 
Debtors' Ward ; but, determined that he 
should at least die in peace, had borne him 
to his old room, for which upon his en- 
trance he had paid so heavy a fee. Bamp- 
field and Griffith stood beside his bed, and, 
in curious contrast to the two aged minis- 
ters, Rupert Denham, in his usual many- 
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coloured raiment, and the richly-dressed 
leech. At their approach, Rupert turned, 
and, drawing back from the bedside, made 
room for Mary. 

Then for the first time she caught sight 
of Hugo — for the first time since that 
May morning when he had come to tell 
them about his visit to Penshurst, and to 
claim their pity for himself on account of 
that visit to Longbridge Hall which he 
had so greatly dreaded. She remembered 
how they had managed to cheer him, and 
had sent him off* laughing. His face — 
young, fresh, and healthful — rose before 
her. Was it possible that this could be 
Hugo — this man with lines of care on his 
brow, with lines of pain round his mouth, 
with a face so white, so changed, so 
deathly ? Ah ! what had they been doing 
to him to change him thus ? 

A passion of love and pity seemed to 
fill her whole being, and to crowd out 
every other thought. She was vaguely 
conscious all the time that old Jeremiah 
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sat at the head of the bed holding hi& 
young master in his arms, but for the 
other spectators she had no thought as 
she knelt beside him, bent down close to 
him, and called him by name. There was 
no answer, however, and she heard a 
whisper from the leech which seemed to 
pierce her heart like a sword-thrust. 

' Past speaking, I fear. Sinking fast.' 

' Hugo, Hugo I' she cried, in an agony^ 
^ I am come to you, Hugo ! I have sent 
your letter to Joyce I' 

His eyelids seemed to quiver a little, 
and Mary instinctively knew what spell 
had brought him back to life. 

' I have sent your letter to Joyce,' she 
repeated. 

The great grey eyes were open now, not 
dreamily peaceful as of old, but bright with 
pain, and at the same time eagerly wistful. 

^Have you no message to send to her?' 
asked Mary. ' The poor child, you would 
not leave her with no comfort — no last 
word.' 
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He seemed to make a great effort in 
obedience to her request. 

'Tell her,' he whispered, faintly, 'that 
it was for her, and therefore sweet.' 

' What was sweet ?' 

'To die.' 

The words were more breathed than 
spoken. 

'Nay,' said Mary, 'but you must live 
for her, not die, Hugo.' She glanced 
quickly at the leech, who placed in her 
hands a cup containing some strong re- 
storative. And Hugo, who had refused or 
had been unable to swallow it before, now 
obeyed mechanically, while Mary talked on 
soothingly as though he had been a child. 
' You will take it for her sake, will you 
not, Hugo ? You would not grieve her 
by dying, you know; you will struggle 
hard to live, just for her. She is so young 
— so young to be left to such sorrow. 
You will get better, and then you will 
write to her. Trust me, I will send your 
letters.' 
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' I don't understand,' he said, pitifully, 
but Avith more strength in his voice. . ' I 
can do naught for her here. 'Tis all over. 
Let me die.' 

' That will I not,' she said, resolutely. 
^You cannot understand, Hugo, but you 
must trust me. Some more cordial. 
There! Now you must sleep. For her 
sake, you know, for her sake.' 

She kept passing her fingers rhythmic- 
ally through his hair from front to back. 
She was kneeling upright now, that she 
might have more power ; she did not un- 
derstand why it was, but this apparently 
mechanical action seemed to make vast 
demands on her strength. No one inter- 
fered with her, they had all tried their 
best with the patient, and had failed; 
they watched with a sort of curiosity, 
glancing now at the pale, resolute, ab- 
sorbed face of the girl, now at the calm 
face on the pillow. Presently they saw, 
to their surprise, that Hugo had fallen 
asleep like a child. His nurse rose then ; 
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she looked worn out and exhausted, and 
there were dark shadows beneath her eyes. 
She laid her hand on Rupert's arm. 

'Take me home please, cousin, take me 
home,' she said, with again that irrepressi- 
ble quiver in her voice. 

And Rupert silently obeyed. 

The leech looked after her curiously as 
she left the room. She had succeeded 
where he had failed. He knew well enough 
that the patient owed his life to her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE 7th of DECEMBER. 

There is no murder which history has recorded 
of Caesar Borgia exceeds in violence, or in fraud, that 
by which Charles took away the life of the gallant 
and patriotic Sydney. 

Lord John Russell. 

It was many days before Hugo was cap- 
able of thinking clearly. Life was a kind 
of vague pain; his shoulders were so 
cruelly torn and lacerated that the slight- 
est movement, even the action of breath- 
ing, was torture, while the exposure to 
the raw cold of the November day had 
brought back his old enemy the ague. 
He was as ill as he well could be, but 
alive, and likely to live. Everyone dinned 
this continually in his ears, and he did 
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not feel grateful to them, though doing 
his best to feel glad that they were glad. 

Often as he lay there in his weakness, 
he would try to call up in vision that 
21st of November. But he never could 
recall it clearly, for, happily for human 
beings, physical pain cannot be very vivid- 
ly recalled, but is dimmed and blurred 
by the passage of time. He had only the 
vaguest recollections of great suffering, 
though one or two trivial incidents were 
indelibly stamped upon his brain. He 
remembered noticing a holly-tree in the 
Oxford Road laden with red berries; he 
remembered the pitying face of a child ; he 
remembered how, just at the end of that 
awful journey, when Tyburn was in sight, 
he had heard a robin singing among the 
bushes by the roadside. And most vividly 
he could recall the comforting presence 
of old Jeremiah. Thinking it all over one 
day, he began to wonder how Jerry had 
learnt of his fate ; how he had persuaded 
Randolph to allow him to come to the 
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prison. Had his brother some lingering 
love for him, after all? Had he perhaps 
sent the old serving-man, though he would 
not come himself? He turned round with 
almost the first voluntary question he 
had put since his illness. The old soldier 
sat beside him as usual, indeed he almost 
lived with him, being the last visitor to 
leave Newgate at night and the first to 
arrive in the morning. 

' Did my brother send you ?' he asked^ 
faintly. 

' No, dear lad,' said Jeremiah, ' he sent 
me not ; I am no longer in his service.' 

It was a bitter disappointment. Hugo 
kept silence for some time. Then the 
consciousness of Jerry's devotion began to 
comfort him again, and, thinking of the 
old servant, he turned hastily with a 
second question. 

' Why did you quit his service ? Was 
it for me, Jerry, for me ?' 

'Ay, dear lad,' said Jeremiah, quietly. 
' What else would you have ? I did but 
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stay with him till they would let me come 
to thee here. I will call no one master 
save thee.' 

'A sorry, master,' said Hugo, with the 
ghost of a smile flitting across his haggard 
face. ' A master who will end his days in 
gaol, and who has no power of giving 
wages. An unprofitable service, Jerry. I 
am a bad investment.' 

Then seeing the doubtful, bewildered 
look on the old man's face he changed his 
tone, and, taking the rough hand, clasped 
it fast in both of his. ' God bless you for 
it, Jerry, God bless you !' 

That was all that ever passed between 
them on the subject, neither of them being 
men of many words. 

Mary and Sir William had visited him 
daily, but it was not until the afternoon, 
when he had had the above conversation 
with Jeremiah, that he took very much 
note of their presence or attempted to talk 
to them. He was now much more himself, 
and welcomed them with some show of 
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-eagerness. Then, when Sir William was 
engrossed in conversation with Bampfield, 
he for the first time asked Marj?^ about his 
other letter. 

'You have said naught of Colonel Sydney,' 
he said, quietly. ' You sent him my letter ?' 

' Yes,' said Mary, ' Ducasse gave it to 
him that very day.' 

' Do not fear to tell me the worst,' said 
Hugo, gently. ' The trial went against 
him, did it not ?' 

She signed an assent. 

' The King told me his fate was sealed,' 

said Hugo. *When is it to — to ' he 

broke off, unable to frame the words. 

'That is not yet certain; no warrant 
has been issued as yet; and, Hugo, I hardly 
know whether I ought to say it, but we 
heard it rumoured that the Bang seemed 
to waver after receiving Colonel Sydney's 
account of the trial. They say too that 
the pardon of the Duke of Monmouth may 
have some bearing upon Colonel Sydney's 
case.' 



/ 
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'What ! the duke pardoned?' exclaimed 
Hugo. 

' Ay, he was at Whitehall not many days 
since,' said Mary. ' And they say he hath 
made full confession and hath told the 
King all that he knew of the conspiracy. 
He saw the King and the Duke of York, 
and hath received his pardon under the 
great seal. Moreover, we heard it from 
one high in authority, whom, however, I 
must not name, that the King had given 
him six thousand pounds, and had taken 
him once more into favour.' 

'What does that bode?' said Hugo^ 
musingly. 'I should not have thought 
the duke would have turned informer.' 

' That is what no one will believe,' re- 
plied Mary; 'and they say that he goes 
about everywhere dropping hints that he 
said naught to the King which could 
criminate any of those brought up for 
trial. And this having reached the King's 
ears, he is very angry with him again, and 
they say he insists that the duke shall 
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write and sign a statement confirming all 
that passed in the interview.' 

' You have brought me hope/ said Hugo, 
gratefully; 'you have made me better 
already.' 

'There is one thing more I must tell 
you,' said Mary, with a happy light in her 
eyes. ' That same one whom I mentioned 
to you told us also that he believed your 
interview with the King had much to do 
with his hesitation about Colonel Sydney, 
that and your — ^your illness.' 

They were both of them young and 
hopeful; they thought that already the 
good would be brought out of the evil ; 
they thought they should see of the tra- 
vail of their souls, and be satisfied here 
and now. But the very next day there 
came a sharp reverse. Whigs and Tories 
alike were startled and shocked when the 
warrant was issued, ' contrary to all men's 
expectations,' for the execution of Alger- 
non Sydney. They hesitated at first to 
tell the ill news to Hugo, but at length 

VOL. III. H 
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Sir William bade his niece break the tidings 
to him as gently as might be. It was hard 
work, and yet she was glad that they had 
chosen her for the task. 

It was a bitterly cold winter's morning, 
and she had brought with her to the prison 
all manner of ^vraps for the invalid from 
Lady Denham ; she talked as long as she 
could about trivial matters, deferring the 
evil day. But such little expedients are 
of no use between friends. Hugo instantly 
perceived how matters were. 

'You have something to tell me?' he 
said, quietly. 

' We hoped too soon, Hugo,' she replied, 
in a choked voice. 

' The warrant is issued ?' 

'Yes.' 

' What day ?' 

' The 7th day of December.' 

' Friday,' said Hugo, musingly. ' A fit 
day for one who dies for the people.' 
Then, shuddering, and with a look of hor- 
ror in his eyes, ' It will not be the worst 
way, will it ?' 
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' No, no,' she replied, quickly. ' They 
will spare him that. He will be beheaded.' 

' God !' he cried, ' if I could but be 
with him! 'Tis hard, 'tis hard that the 
wretchedest beggar in London may look 
his last on him while I lie here in gaol !' 

He turned faint, and Mary had as much 
as she could do to recover him, Bampfield 
assisting her, and speaking kindly words, 
which comforted her afterwards more than 
at the time. Presently, when Hugo was 
himself again, he turned to her with another 
question. 

' What of the Duke of Monmouth ?' 

'We have heard from the same source 
that he did write the letter which the 
King demanded, but wrote it evasively ; 
that the King demanded a plain and 
unmistakeable statement, and that, after 
great hesitation, he at length wrote and 
signed it, but had no .sooner done so than 
he hurried to Whitehall, overwhelmed with 
shame and horror at what he had done, 
and pleaded passionately with the King to 

h2 
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restore him the paper. The King, after 
long expostulation, induced him to sleep 
upon the matter, but the next morning 
the duke returned mth his request, and 
the King restored the paper to him, but 
by the Lord Chamberlain sent him word 
that he was never again to come into the 
royal presence. They say, the duke being 
much grieved at his father's severity, his 
wife persuaded him again to sign a paper 
with the information which the King de- 
sired, but His Majesty at once refused to 
entertain the proposal, and it is thought 
that he will persevere in his intention of 
never again seeing the duke.' 

' And it was after this that the warrant 
was issued ?' asked Hugo. 

' Yes ; the King, being wrath at hearing 
how Monmouth's friends were everywhere 
saying how he had not criminated anyone 
by his statement, said that, did he pardon 
Colonel Sydney, he should be counten- 
ancing these said reports. Ducasse was 
at our house this morning.' 
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' Ah !' — Hugo's face lighted up — ' what 
said he of his master ?' 

' That he was busy writing a short ac- 
count of his life, and that he asked often 
after you, and would write to you — that 
he rejoiced to hear that you were likely to 
Hve; 

' And how took he the ill news ?' 

' Ducasse was with him when the sheriffs 
arrived at the Tower, He said his master 
was surprised, having thought, like every- 
one else, that it was impossible the King 
would allow such a mockery of a trial to 
pass. But when they handed him the 
paper, he read it through with an unmoved 
face, for all the world as though it had 
been a playbill, mth details of some mock 
tragedy. And when he had ended he 
turned to the sheriffs, and said to them 
that he would not say one word to them 
on his own behalf, seeing that he was 
ready to die and that the world was naught 
to him ; but very sternly he called to their 
remembrance how grievously they had 
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sinned against the people of this land, in 
packing a jury and in causing their office 
to be evil spoken of by acting thus with 
injustice and servility.' 

^That was like him,' said Hugo, in a 
low voice. ' It was ever the " People " 
with him — " self," never.' 

* And Ducasse says,' continued Mary, 
' that the sheriffs looked blank enough as 
though they were pricked at heart, and 
one of them fairly burst into tears.' 

Shortly after Sir William came to fetch 
his niece home, and seeing that Hugo had 
talked already more than he ought to have 
done, and was like to talk so long as she 
remained, she thought it best to leave the 
ffaol as soon as might be. 

' Uncle,' she said, as they drove back to 
Norfolk Street, ' shall you go to be present 
at Colonel Sydney's death ?' 

' No, m}^ love,' said Sir William, with a 
shudder. ' I am over old for such horrors. 
My God ! How comes his Majesty to per- 
mit such an injustice!' And Sir William^ 
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staunch Tory as he was, broke into a pas- 
sionate denunciation of the wrong that had 
been wrought. 

Arrived at the house Mary hastily sought 
her cousin. 

* Rupert,' she said, ' are you going ta 
Tower Hill next Friday?' 

' Not I,' he replied, with an oath and an 
irrepressible shudder. 'I have no taste 
for death-scenes, least of all for public 
ones.' 

She said no more, but shut herself into 
the parlour and tried to think out the pros 
and cons of the idea that had come to her. 

Hugo longed to be present at the last 
with his friend and teacher, but lay help- 
less in gaol. He would wish to hear from 
a faithful eye-witness all that passed. Yet 
more, he ought to be told carefully, lov- 
ingly, not coarsely and brutally by some 
prison official or some chance visitor. 
Her uncle would not go, her cousin would 
not go — should she — ah ! horrible idea ! 
could she possibly go herself? The mere 
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thought sickened her. And yet was she 
to think of her own feelings where Hugo 
was concerned ? Was she to be conquered 
by the mere horror of a frightful sight, or 
dismayed by the thought that people might 
blame her, mistaking her motive? She 
was not much in the habit of consulting 
other people, being of an independent 
nature, and having always been obliged to 
think for herself, since Lady Denham was 
a semi-invalid. Sir William absorbed in 
scientific matters, and Rupert the last 
person in the world to give help or advice 
in any difficulty. So, after much inward 
debate, she rang the bell and summoned 
old Thomas the butler. 

.'Thomas,' she said, bidding him close 
the door behind him, ' did you not tell me 
you had a kinswoman kept a house on 
Tower Hill?' 

' Ay, Mistress Mary. 'Tis my cousin by 
marriage, and a very worthy dame too, her 
husband is a vintner in a small way.' 
' Ask her, then, if you may bring me to 
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her house on Friday morning/ said Mary. 
^ Tell her that I have special reasons for 
desiring to see Mr. Sydney once more as 
he passes to his death.' 

The old servant seemed about to make 
some remonstrance, but on second thoughts 
he checked himself, and, without any com- 
ment, promised to do as his young mistress 
wished. The deed thus done, the step irre- 
vocably taken, poor Mary underwent a 
sharp reaction, and awaited the day with 
dread and shrinking unspeakable. 

It came at length — a fresh, bright De- 
cember day. Very early — almost as soon as 
it was light — Mary got into a sedan-chair, 
and with Thomas in attendance they made 
their way through the streets, having 
agreed that it was best to reach their de- 
stination before the crowd of spectators 
should have assembled ; indeed, when they 
reached Tower Hill, there was scarcely a 
soul about, only a few street boys gaping 
up with awestruck faces at the scaffold 
which some workmen were draping with 
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black cloth. Thomas led the way into a 
respectable-looking house, where a bustling 
housewife with a round, rosy face came 
out to receive them, curtseying low, and 
smiling with a bland hospitality which 
seemed out of keeping with the day. 

' 'Tis the best house on all Tower Hill 
for the sight,' she said, cheerfully, smooth- 
ing her apron as she spoke. ' Many's the 
party that come to me on execution days, 
and many is the golden guinea that my 
windows have gained me. Not but what 
I'm proud to do it for Sir William Den- 
' ham's family just out of respect and taking 
no account of payment.' 

' No, that must not be,' said Mary, press- 
ing a gold coin into the good woman's 
hand. ' But yet for the love you bear my 
uncle's family I will ask you as a favour, 
let no one else come into the room whence 
I am to look forth.' 

The buxom housewife smiled and prom- 
ised, conducting the visitor as she spoke 
to a little disused room full of apples stored 
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on long wooden shelves round the walls. 

' This is a poor place, madam, but I 
assure you the best view of the scaffold. 
You'll hear every word that passes from 
here !' and with that the worthy dame 
threw open the window and was proceed- 
ing to tell Mary of all the executions she . 
had witnessed from this particular spot, 
when a knock below made her hastily 
withdraw. 

'More spectators, I warrant,' she re- 
marked, with satisfaction. 'But I will 
mind and not let them disturb you, mis- 
tress.' 

Mary thanked her, but took the pre- 
caution of bolting the door as soon as she 
was out of hearing. Then she knelt down 
and tried to prepare for the morning that 
awaited her. After a while, when she had 
gained the mastery of herself and was 
quite calm and composed, she went to the 
window and looked forth. By this time 
an immense crowd had gathered in the 
open space around the scaffold ; she could 
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hear the sound of many voices rising up, 
a meaningless and ceaseless roar which 
seemed to throb against her ears with 
every now and then more emphatic pulsa- 
tions. 

Gradually the throng grew thicker and 
denser, and every window, and even the 
roofs and chimneys of the houses were cram- 
med with eager on-lookers. And now the 
church clocks struck ten, and Mary ob- 
served a sort of movement in the huge 
swaying mass of heads below ; she glanced 
at the scaffold, and saw that the execu- 
tioner had just arrived, and stood con- 
fronting the people with his black half- 
mask and the axe grasped in his right 
hand. She heard some one below say the 
sheriffs had gone to the Tower and that 
' it ' would be soon. Then came a waiting 
which, though in reality short, seemed 
like an eternity. Mary knelt at the win- 
dow, her elbows on the sill, her hands 
tightly clasped, her eyes fixed on the most 
distant point of the narrow gangway, the 
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point where she knew that ere long Syd- 
ney would appear. At length came a 
second movement of the heads below, a 
vibration seemed to thrill through the 
dense crowd, the word was passed from one 
to another that the prisoner was coming. 
Mary's breath came fast and her heart 
throbbed painfully, as the familiar figure 
turned the corner, and advanced along the 
narrow pathway between the people. 

He had walked on foot from the Tower, 
the sheriffs on either side of him, while 
close to him was his faithful valet Du- 
casse, and an old family servant of whom 
he was fond. They were the sole friends 
for whose presence he had petitioned, nor 
would he have priest or minister to attend 
him in his last moments. Had it not 
been for the grave sheriffs and the sorrow- 
ing servants, Mary could have fancied that 
he was but taking an ordinary walk, so 
tranquil and unmoved was his face, so 
natural his mien. Many a time she had seen 
him enter her uncle's house with a look of 
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care, and with the gait of an elderly man ; 
to-day he looked young and alert, full of 
life and yet indifferent to death, the centre 
and chief attraction of that huge assembly, 
but apparently the least concerned indi- 
vidual in the throng. 

Never once did he speak to his com- 
panions — he had ceased to think of indi- 
viduals at all, he had ceased even to think 
of himself, he thought of God — of God 
and the people. Thajtvast crowd which had 
gathered together to gaze at his last suf- 
ferings did not in the least disturb his 
peace. The publicity could no longer 
gall him, since the thought of his own in- 
dividuality had been lost and merged in 
something higher. Steadily, briskly, he 
walked on until he reached the scaffold — 
the dreary-looking scaffold ^vith its mourn- 
ful hangmgs, its floor and staircase covered 
with black. As his foot touched the first 
step he paused, his other foot resting for 
the last time on the fair, beautiful earth 
'vvhich he was leaving for ever. The thought 
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of self returned, he glanced up the narrow- 
black stairs, right up to the clear blue 
December sky. 

The People — and I)eath ! Ay, he, Alger- 
non Sydney — he, spite of his sins and 
shortcomings and manifold failures, was to 
die for them — for them and their liberties. 
It was well. He raised his eyes to heaven 
in silent thanksgiving. Then with his 
usual calm dignity, his usual slightly 
austere manner, he quietly walked up the 
stairway, glanced with stoical indifference 
at the black coffin, and, making his way to 
the block, stood silently watching the 
people below. 

There was a breathless silence — a silence 
Avhich might be felt. Was he about to 
address the assembly? No, that could 
hardly be, for he raised his voice scarcely 
above its ordinary tone. So clear and 
distinct were his refined accents, how- 
ever, that every word reached Mary 
Denham. 

' I have made my peace with God, and 
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have nothing to say to men ; but here is a 
paper of what I have to say.' 

With this he handed a packet to the 
sheriif, Avho asked whether he would not 
read it to the crowd or have it read. But 
Sydney, weakened by long imprisonment, 
and feeling the keen December air after 
such close confinement, declined. 

' No,' he replied. ' But if you -will not 
take it, I will tear it.' 

' Is the paper written in your hand^vrit- 
ing ?' asked the sheriif. 

' Yes,' replied Sydney. 

After that the sheriff consented to take 
the paper, and Sydney, turning to Ducasse, 
placed in his hand another paper and bade 
him farewell, kindly, but with no eifusion. 
The valet had not been so long in the 
Republican's service without learning to 
control his emotional French nature. Lov- 
ingly but silently he received his master's 
hat, coat, and doublet, nor allowed the 
tears to start to his eyes until Sydney had 
turned from him to the executioner. 
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' I am ready to die, I Avill give you no 
further trouble,' he said, and, holding out 
his hand, proffered the executioner three 
guineas, it 'being the custom in those days 
that people should pay for the trouble 
they gave in having their heads cut off. 
The executioner chinked the gold in his 
hand with a discontented air. 

' I looked for more than this from your hon- 
our ; an earl's son might have come down 
with more than a paltry three guineas.' 

A slightly sarcastic expression stole over 
Sydney's face, but he turned to his valet. 

' Joseph, my friend, give the fellow 
another guinea or two,' he said. 

Then, while Ducasse produced the money 
and handed it to the headsman, Sydney 
knelt down and said a prayer * as short as 
a grace.' When he uncovered his face, 
Mary noticed that it bore a calm, happy 
smile, and, without one other word, he laid 
his head on the block and awaited the end. 

The executioner drew near with raised 
axe. 

VOL. III. I 
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^ Are you ready, sir ?' he cried. * Shall 
you rise again ?' 

And the serene smile grew brighter as, 
with firm voice, Sydney replied, 'Not till 
the general Resurrection. Strike on !' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^ LOVE IS LORD OF ALL.' 

Passion grounded upon confession of excellence 
outlives hope .... For that same love for which 
God created and beautified the world, is the only 
means for us to return unto Him who is the fountain 
of our being ; and through the imperfections of our 
natures being not able to see or comprehend His 
greatness and goodness, otherwise than by His works, 
must make us from visible things to raise our thoughts 
up to Him. 

Algernon Sydney. 

Griffith had been moved to write a ser- 
mon that morning, and sat at the further 
end of the room with his ink-horn and 
papers ; Bampfield read to himself, break- 
ing off occasionally to stir the soup which 

i2 
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was simmering over the fire, and Hugo, 
after a sleepless night, lay idly watching 
the two old men, though his thoughts 
were far away. Ah, had he but been free 
he might have been with his friend to the 
last, might have walked with him from his 
prison, might have stood beside him on the 
scaffold ! He could never again serve him 
— nay, he had scarcely served him at all, 
for those weary months in the prison had 
been wasted so far as he was concerned, 
and now hope was over, injustice had tri- 
umphed, and his master was to be put to 
death — to be judicially murdered ! 

He turned his face from the light in 
silent anguish, in which he was, neverthe- 
less, conscious of a certain relief in the 
quiet of the cell, a certain gratitude to his 
two companions for leaving him alone. 
But all at once the quiet was broken and 
his sorrow rudely invaded. An ill-con^ 
ditioned prisoner named Matthew, whose 
duty it was to go round the prison dis- 
tributing the daily dole of bread which 
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was allowed to certain classes of prisoners,' 
iiung open the door, and, having set down 
his loaf on the wooden bench which served 
for table, crossed over to Hugo's bed. 

^Well,' he exclaimed, with a horrible 
grin, as he rubbed his grimy hands, ' Mr. 
Sydney's d d head is off.' 

Bampfield, hastily interposing, tried in 
vain to check the man, but he went on 
unheeding. 

' Off at one blow, they say, except that 
the headsman had to finish off just a trifle 
of skin with his knife.' 

At this, however, even Grifiith was 
roused, and, stepping quickly forward, 
he took the fellow by the shoulders and 
turned him out of the cell. 

' Take thy vain prating hence I' he said, 
with righteous indignation ; then, with the 
anxiety of a doctor, turned to see how it 
fared with his patient. 

He had long ago ceased to judge Hugo 
harshly; spite of himself, he had been 
Avon, and was now fain to admit that even 
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a man who was familiar with Whitehall, a 
man who wore lace cravats and gay colours, 
might, after all, be not wholly a reprobate. 
But neither Dr. Griffith, with his good 
intentions, nor Francis Bampfield, with 
his saintly love and sympathy, could da 
much for their fellow-prisoner now. The 
horrible words had all too vividly called 
up before him the ghastly spectacle, had 
roused all those terrible thoughts of death 
which are most repugnant to human 
nature. Death had never before touched 
him nearly ; he had almost died himself^ 
it is true, but had been so worn out with 
pain of mind and body that he had hailed 
death as a deliverer. He could not do 
this in the case of his friend. Death was 
to him only the destroyer, the cruel, mer- 
ciless, irresistible destroyer. The brutal 
words had quenched all higher thoughts, 
had brought before him only the material 
view, with its blood, and agony, and sick- 
ening details. He could onl}^ think of the 
eyes that had smiled on him — thus; the 
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lips that had kissed him — thus ; the hand 
that had clasped his — thus. He broke into 
passionate weeping, into' an agony of sob- 
bing, most dangerous in his present state, 
as both the watchers knew, and yet nei- 
ther the one nor the other could say one 
word to check him. 

At length, to their inexpressible relief^ 
the door was unlocked, and Scroop ad- 
mitted Sir William Denham and Mary. 
Instinctively the three men drew together, 
talking in low voices of the event of the 
day, and leaving to the Avoman the diffi- 
cult — the almost impossible — task which 
had baffled them. 

She sat down beside the bed, making 
him aware of her presence, but without 
speaking. Then after a while, when she 
thought that, from sheer exhaustion, his 
sobs were less violent, and that he might 
listen to her voice, she said, quietly and 
distinctly, 

' It was not like death, Hugo, it was like 
a triumph.' 
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With a strong effort, he controlled him- 
self, and, still with averted face, asked, 

'Who told you of it?' 

' I was there,' she answered, quietly, 
^ there all the time.' 

' You were there !' he exclaimed, turn- 
ing towards her, and, in his astonishment, 
forgetting for the moment all else. 

Was he shocked ? Mary wondered. Did 
he think she had ' done an unwomanly 
thing? Did he shrink from a girl who 
could voluntarily go to see an execution ? 
A faint colour came into her face, her 
eyes filled. She said falteringly, and a^ 
if in excuse, words which she had never 
meant to say. 

' It was for you I went.' 

He caught her hand in his and pressed 
it to his lips. But he did not thank her ; 
she was glad that he did not in words. 

' Tell me,' he said, after a silence — ' tell 
me all.' 

'There can have been very little pain,' 
she said, allowing Hugo still to hold her 
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hand in his. ' It was all over so quickly, ' 

and even the smile on his face was there \ 

afterwards. There was such a hush all 
through the crowd, and not one soul | 

.stirred ; all the folk standing by weeping i 

quietly, while Ducasse and. the other I 

servant laid his body reverently in the 
coffin, and then bore it down to a coach 
which was in waiting to take it to Pens- j 

hurst. He wished much to be buried I 

at Penshurst, they say ; for he loved the 
place only the more that he had been 
so long exiled from it. But, Hugo, I 
cannot think of him as lying there dead. 
I think of him as he looked just as he 
ascended the scaffold. When he first came 
in sight, looking so indifferent, so com- 
posed, I thought how like he must be 
to his favourite hero, Marcus Brutus. But 
just as he mounted the stairs, he paused and 
looked up with a look on his face that I can 
never describe to you, — a look I never saw 
on mortal face before, and it made me un- 
derstand the words we sing in church — 
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" The noble anny of martyrs praise Thee." ' 

She paused, thinking that the rest had 
perhaps better wait for some other time. 
Hugo obediently took the wine which she 
held to his lips, but looked up presently 
with an eager entreaty. 

' Talk on,' he said, pleadingly. ^ Your 
voice comforts me.' 

' Ducasse caught sight of me afterwards,' 
said Mary, yielding to his entreaty. 'And 
he came and spoke to me, poor fellow. 
Almost the last thing I had seen Colonel 
Sydney do before he laid aside his hat and 
doublet was to place a paper in his man's 
hand, and speak a few words to him, which 
I could not hear. And that paper, Hugo, 
was for you, — Ducasse gave it me.' 

She took from her pocket a letter,, 
directed to Hugo in Sydney's large, bold 
handwriting. Hugo eagerly unfolded it^ 
but the moment he tried to read his 
head swam, and he was forced to ask 
Mary to read it to him. The letter ran 
as follows : 
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' My dear Friend, 

' I had well-nigh said my son, 
seeing that of late you have been to 
me as son to father. I have but a short 
time left to me in this world, and have 
many matters to order and arrange, but 
you shall stand second to none, and I 
will write you while yet time remains to 
me. And first, to thank you for your 
loving silence, for your firm constancy. 
I rejoice that your life is like to be spared, 
and that I can hope and pray — as I do 
most fervently — that you may be spared 
to work for the old cause when I am 
no more. You will have heard of my 
trial ere this. The Lord-Chief-Justice 
is said to have bragged unto the King 
that no man in his place had ever ren- 
dered unto any King of England such 
services as he had done in procuring my 
death. In truth, he over-ruled eight or 
ten very important points of law, and 
decided them without hearing, whereby 
the law itself was made a snare which 
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no man could avoid, nor have any security 
for his life or fortune, if one vile wretch 
could be found to swear against him such 
circumstances as he required. God only 
knows what will be the issue of the like 
practice in these our days. Perhaps He 
will in mercy speedily visit his afflicted 
people. I die in the faith that He will 
do it, though I know not the time or 
ways. 

'I believe that the people of God in 
England have, in these late years, gener- 
ally grown faint. Some, through fear, 
have deflected from the integrity of their 
principles. Some have too deeply plunged 
themselves in worldly cares, and, so they 
might enjoy their trades and wealth, have 
less regarded the treasure that is laid up 
in heaven. But I think there are very 
many who have kept their garments un- 
spotted; and hope that God will deliver 
them and the nation for their sakes. God 
will not suffer this land, Avhere the Gospel 
hath of late flourished more than in any 
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part of the world, to become a slave of 
the world; He will not suffer it to be 
made a land of graven images. He will 
stir up mtnesses of the Truth, and, in His 
own time, spirit His people to stand up 
for His cause, and deliver them. I lived 
in this belief, and am now about to die 
in it. I know that my Redeemer lives; 
and, as He hath in a great measure upheld 
me in the day of my calamity, hope that 
He will still uphold me by His Spirit in 
this last moment, and give me grace to 
glorify Him in my death. 

' For in truth, Hugo, I hold it a great 
honour that God hath permitted me to be 
singled out as a witness of His truth, and 
even by the confession of my opposers for 
that good old cause in which I was from 
my youth engaged, and for which God 
hath often and wonderfully declared Him- 
self. 

' Farewell, dear lad ; keep a brave heart 
in your prison, make the spirit triumph 
over the flesh, and may God grant you at 
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length your liberty, that you may the 
better serve Him. Whatever betide, — 
whether in prison or at large — keep the 
words of our motto graven on your heart, 
" Sanctus amor patriae dat animum." 
' Your most faithful friend, 

'Al. Sydney.' 

When the letter was ended, Mary once 
more told him everything that had passed 
that morning, describing all simply and 
truthfully, so that he knew she kept 
nothing back from him, and was satisfied. 
The violence of his grief was over ; he was 
quite calm now, only unspeakably weary 
and sad. 

'After all,' he said, just before Mary 
left him, ' I too may follow ere long. The 
scaffold is not the only way to death.' 

' You forget,' she said, in a low voice — 
' you forget one who needs you, one who 
wearies for your coming. Do not speak 
of dying ; you must live for Joyce.' 

' You do not understand,' he said. ' That 
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is all over. I have bid her to be free and 
to think of me no more. What right have 
I to blight her life — I, who must live for 
ever in this hellish Newgate !' 

She would have replied, but at that 
moment Sir William drew near. 

* My dear,' he said, in his kindly voice 
— ' my dear, I do not wish to rob Hugo 
of his nurse, but you look to me over- 
wrought and weary ; I think you had 
better come home.' 

Hugo looked up ; even his troubles had 
not made him very observant; now, for 
the first time, he looked searchingly in 
Mary's face. Her brilliant colour had 
faded, there were dark shadows below her 
eyes, effort was written upon her once 
serene brow, and exhaustion upon her 
pale lips. As Sir William spoke, her head 
drooped a little, but she made no remon- 
strance. 

' God bless you for what you have 
done !' cried Hugo, and again he caught 
her hand in his ; then, turning to Sir Wil- 
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liam, ' She is the best of comforters, — the 
best !' 

Sir William was quite right. Mary was 
both overwrought and exhausted. She 
was glad to go straight to bed on reaching 
home, and to escape any further conversa- 
tion about Sydney's death or Hugo's con- 
valescence. But darkness and solitude 
brought her no rest, but instead the most 
horrible temptation of her whole life. 
Hugo no longer considered himself be- 
trothed to Joyce Wharncliffe ; he had told 
her so with his own lips — had told her 
that he would on no account hold Joyce 
to a promise which would blight her life. 
And then, just after that, he had held her 
hand in his with a touch which yet lin- 
gered there, and had called her the best of 
comforters. Might she not win his love ? 
It would not blight her life to love him^ 
though he were imprisoned all his days ; 
rather to be loved by him, and confessedly 
to love him, would be heaven itself. 

And then her uncle's words returned to 
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her — the words which had caused her such 
burning blushes as they drove that first 
night to the prison — ' I would thou hadst 
been betrothed to him, then there could 
have been no handle for scandal-mongers 
in this visit.' She wished he had never 
spoken those words, wished that they had 
not called up for her a double vision of 
sweet, sheltered, protected peace, and of 
solitary, hard exposure to all the bitter 
blasts which in this evil world were like 
to blow on her. And to love him in his 
dreary imprisonment, to love him even 
without any hope but that of bringing a 
ray of comfort to him in that wretched 
cell, what more could heart of woman 
crave ? 

No one who truly loved him could think 
otherwise. What ! were mere prison walls 
to blight love ! A fig for such love as 
that I True love would scorn so trumpery 
a separation, would gladly wait through 
years upon years with no other privilege 
than that of loving and being loved. 

VOL. III. K 
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*And thus would Joyce speak/ said a 
voice in her heart. 

That voice made her shudder, it was the 
conscience or consciousness of right once 
more claiming its dominion over her ; she 
burst into an agony of tears, passionately 
sobbing in the darkness words which un- 
til now had never escaped her lips, — 'I 
love him ! I love him ! My God, I love 
himl' 

The reaction from the horrors of the 
morning, the exhaustion which naturally 
followed such a strain, the recollection of 
Hugo's words, the mingled weariness and 
excitement, all were against her. Yet be- 
cause her love was pure, because her love 
was true, she was saved. She did in very 
truth love Hugo, therefore the thought of 
his happiness was ever paramount, her 
own altogether secondary. He loved 
Joyce Wharn cliff e, and Joyce loved him — 
then she would move heaven and earth to 
end their sorrow and separation, she would 
keep Hugo from sinking into that dreary 
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acquiescence with a cruel fate, an acquies- 
cence to which his nature would inevitably 
incline. Oh, yes ! she would serve them — 
would serve them. And with that her 
tears jfiowed more gently — she even smiled 
through them, and her old visions of 
Joyce came back to her, and she chid 
herself for having allowed them to fade. 

The next day things favoured her plans. 
Griffith went out to walk in the paved 
passage to which they were allowed access, 
and Francis Bampfield, who for some time 
past had been in failing health, lay asleep 
on his bed, leaving her to what was prac- 
cally a tete-a-tete with Hugo. 

' Will you give me leave to speak to you 
plainly, Hugo ?' she asked ; ' as old friend, 
sister, mentor ?' 

He looked up languidly. She resumed, 

' Had I known what your letter to Mis- 
tress WharnclifFe contained, I think I 
should have refused to give it to the post.' 

' Do not speak of it,' he said, turning 

away with a gesture of pain. ' 'Twas 

k2 
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hard enough to do, but 'tis done now. 
Did I not tell you yesternight that I would 
suffer anything rather than blight her life/ 

'That is how you menfolk talk, 'said Mary, 
quickly. ' But believe me, Hugo, you are 
mistaken. Lives are not so easily blighted. 
Trust me, we women are stronger than 
you think for, ay, and braver and more 
patient. Mistress Wharncliife loves you. 
Do you believe that any woman who truly 
loves a man would not rather be a maid all 
her life for love of him, than be what 
you call free. Free ! in good sooth I know 
not what you mean by free ! Would you 
so wrong her as to think that, while you 
for her father's sake lie here in gaol, she 
would go wed some other? You wrong 
our sex an you can dream of such a thing.' 

Hugo was silent ; this was altogether a 
new view of the case, a view which cer- 
tainly would never have occurred to him. 
Yet it had a sound of truth in it. But 
again the thought of the years of suspense 
and waiting and sorrow for Joyce rose be- 
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fore him. He turned away with a groan. 

' I would I had never told her of my love.' 

Mary was silent for a minute. When 
she could trust herself to speak she said, 
in a low voice, 

' I don't know Mistress WharnclifFe, yet 
I think that she would never agree to such 
a sentence as that. Have you not given 
her the right openly, confessedly, to love 
you ? Have you not given her the best 
gift a man can give ? And as the thought 
of her love brings comfort to you in this 
gruesome gaol, so doth your love bring 
comfort to her at Mondisfield.' 

' I do not see it,' he groaned, ' I can do 
naught for her, naught ! My love comfort 
her, forsooth! How should it comfort her?' 

Her eyes swam with tears which would 
no longer be restrained. Hastily rising, 
she made a pretence of stirring the sea- 
coal fire. 

' You foolish lad !' she exclaimed, taking 
good care not to turn her face towards him 
as she spoke, ' you foolish lad ! Why, to 
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know that she has your love ^vill be com- 
fort enow. To know that you live for 
her, keep brave and patient for her, 
to know that you think of her, dream of 
her, pray for her, hope for her. To know 
that by your silence you protect her, by 
your noble suffering shield her, by your 
heart's deep love delight to do all this — 
what more could woman desire ? Is not 
that comfort? Would barren, painless 
peace without you have been better ?' 

He was silent. Mary returned to her 
former place. 

' There, you gave me leave to play the 
scold,' she said, smiling. ' And now I will 
forbear ; nay, I will confess what I know 
to be the truth, that where you have one 
fault, I have a hundred.' 

' One !' said Hugo, with a look of amuse- 
ment. ' Which ?' 

' You acquiesce too readily in suffering, 
you patiently endure when you ought to 
resist, you are resigned where you ought 
to hope against hope. Make me a present 
of your quiet resignation, Hugo ; for, in 
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truth, I could very well do with it. Call 
back the goddess of Hope, and bid her 
drive away your despondency, and throw 
her rainbow arch over the future you 
paint so black.' 

' For what would you have me hope ?' 

' For freedom — for Joyce I' 

* I have no reasonable ground to look 
for aught but lifelong imprisonment.' 

' Perhaps not. I am only a woman^ 
and ignorant. But look you, kings have 
been known to relent. Moreover, pri- 
soners have oft been pardoned by succeed- 
ing monarchs, and the King and the Duke 
of York are both of them past middle-age, 
while you are but twenty. Also,' — she 
lowered her voice to a whisper — ' prisoners 
sometimes escape. There, I am weary ; 
scolding is hard work. And, since Tho- 
mas is in waiting for me, I will go home. 
Farewell. Think of what I have said.' 

He did think. What else was there left 
for him to do ? He escaped from bodily 
and mental pain, and once more allowed 
tender thoughts of the past, eager hopes 
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for the future to cheer his present dreari- 
ness. His happy, free life returned to him 
once more — ^he dared to live through that 
magic time, the last days of his youth, as 
it had proved, from the October when he 
had first seen Joyce to the midsummer 
when all had been ended in Newgate. 
Those golden months when he had hoped 
with a delicious, vague hope, had feared 
with a half-hopeful, half happy fear. Once 
more he talked with the little Duchess of 
Grafton, once more he half-confessed to 
Mary his hopes and fears with regard to 
Joyce, once more he roamed through the 
stately old rooms of Penshurst, ever in 
company with his master and friend, once 
more he was at Mondisfield telling Joyce 
of his love in the north parlour. And it 
was no longer all pain that looking back, 
for Mary's words had done their work. 

For her there had been tears and grief, 
but all the time the sun of love shining ; 
and thus she had brought Hope's rainbow 
into the life of another. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DUCHESS OF GRAFTON. 

In all thy need be thou possest 
Still with a well-prepared breast ; 
Nor let the shackles make thee sad ; 
Thou canst but have what others had. 
And this for comfort thou must know : 
Times that ai'e ill won't still be so ; 
Clouds will not ever pour down rain, 
A sullen day will clear again ; 
First peals of thunder we must hear, 
Then lutes and harps shall strike the ear. 

Herbice. 

That afternoon Mary went to visit the 
little duchess, who, married in her baby- 
hood, was now, at the age of sixteen, a 
mother. The grand bed-chamber, with its 
magnificent fittings and furnishings, was a 
strange contrast to the Newgate cell where 
lay her other friend, and the contrast 
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struck Mary somewhat painfully as she 
was ushered in by a pompous old nurse ; 
but, when the silken bed-curtains were 
drawn back, she forgot the contrast in the 
pleasure of once more seeing her friend. 

The little Duchess of Grafton looked 
sweeter than ever in her lying-in cap and 
dainty, lace-trimmed robe; she was pale 
as a lily, but seemed bright and well, and 
with already the soft tender light of ma- 
ternity in her eyes. The tiny, red-faced 
baby was nestled close to her ; she kept 
stroking his dark, downy head as she 
talked. 

' I have been looking for you this age, 
Mary!' she exclaimed. ^Do you know 
that I began to receive visitors on the 
twenty-sixth of last month? And you,, 
my closest friend, put me off with the 8th 
of December ?' 

^I would have come,' said Mary, ^but 
indeed my aunt advised not, and said you 
would be overdone with seeing so many. 
And, moreover, we have had much to 
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occupy US of late. Mr. Evelyn told me 
he had seen you and the babe. What a 
bonny wee man he is.' 

' Is he not ?' said the little mother, 
raising herself on her elbow that she 
might better display her first-born. ' Yes, 
Mr. Evelyn saw him the first of all, and 
is so much in love that he is coming 
again to-day. I hear he has taken a 
house in London for the winter. That 
is good hearing.' 

' Yes, he has taken a house in Villiers 
Street, and so is a near neighbour. He 
is come chiefly the better to educate his 
daughters. Mr. Evelyn thinks much of 
education.' 

' Ay,' said the little duchess, laughing ; 
'he and I have already discussed my 
babe's future. Have we not, my bonny 
Charlie?' 

' Is he to be Charles ?' 

'After his grandfather. But you are 
not to be like His Majesty, for all that^ 
my son. No, no, we know better, you 
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and I. There ! take him, Mary, before I 
talk any more treason to him. You can- 
not see him under this dark canopy.' 

Mary sat nursing the babe, and ere long 
in came the old nurse with the caudle-cup 
and the cake-basket. 

'There, now you must do your duty,' 
said the little duchess, laughing. ' For my 
part, I affect the cake, but not the caudle ; 
and that tyrant nurse will never let me 
have all I should like. Your mother is a 
gourmandej my wee Charlie, an outrageous 
gounnande. She must mend her ways ere 
you come to years of discretion.' 

*The caudle is good for your grace,' 
said the old nurse, sententiously. ' Good 
wine, good bread, good spices and sugar 
will hearten up your grace, and bring the 
colour back to your cheeks. But cakes 
— there be naught that is wholesome in 
cakes.' 

' Good flour, good spices and sugar,' re- 
torted the duchess, laughing. ' But there, 
tis ever the same, is it not, Mary ? What 
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we best like that is not for our good; 
what we shrink from that is ever the one 
thing needful. Who would have thought 
so much philosophy was to be found in 
my old nurse, with her cakes and caudle ! 
And now,' said the duchess, growing grave 
once more, as the nurse withdrew from 
the apartment, *And now, Mary, tell*me 
of all that hath happened. Do not fear. 
The rumour of all the horrors hath pene- 
trated even this quiet room. Oh, never 
think .that I have forgot you all, that I 
have been selfish and heedless in this 
luxury of illness. I have prayed for you, 
and for them ; only, for the sake of my 
babe, I dared not hear too much, dared 
not ask too many questions.' 

' Dear, do not ask them now,' said Mary, 
quietly. 'Of what avail is it that you 
should know what could only make you 
sorrowful?' 

'They told me, or rather I heard of 
Colonel Sydney's death. I knew it was to 
be the seventh. Some visitor mentioned 
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it to my father, forgetting perchance that 
I lay behind these curtains, and might 
possibly care that a brave man was to be 
done to death. Yet I am glad too that 
I knew ; for, as the hour drew near, I lay 
here and prayed for him. Tell me, how 
died he?' 

'Like one of the noble army of martyrs,' 
said Mary. 

'And Hugo Wharncliffe yet lives?' 
' He yet lives, and is like to live.' 
' Oh, it is terrible to me to think of 
him,' said the little duchess, keeping back 
her tears with difficulty. ' It seems to me 
worse than Colonel Sydney's case, for he 
at least is at rest, and his pain must have 
been sharp and short, but the other — such 
a long torture; and to be made thus a 
public spectacle ! When I think of him 
as he was at Whitehall but a few months 
since — ^when I remember him at the Gray's 
Inn masque, so bravely clad, so happy, I 
could weep my heart out.' 

'They say the King would fain have 
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saved him,' said Mary. ' Do you think he 
will ever be induced to set him at liberty?' 

' I cannot tell, he changes so ; he is not 
what he once was, kind and gracious, now 
he is ofttimes heavy and sullen, no one 
knows how to take him.' 

'They say he is ill, that this humour 
in his leg affects him more than was at first 
thought for. But you, he is fond of you, 
he might hearken to you.' 

' What ! you think I might plead for Mr. 
Wharncliffe ? I would do so most gladly. 
Oh I do you really think he would hearken 
to me? Perhaps now — ^now that I have 
brought him a grandson and a namesake. 
Oh, little son ! we will put it all upon you ! 
You shall rescue Mr. Wharncliffe from 
Newgate ! You shall be a deliverer while 
yet in swaddling-clothes. And here in 
good time comes Mr. Evelyn. We will 
consult with him.' 

There entered an elderly man, quietly 
but richly dressed in dark purple ; his face 
was delightful, the brow high and intellec- 
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tual, the features refined, the expression 
thoughtful but not abstracted, the eyes 
kind and gentle, yet keenly observant. 
The little duchess had chosen her adviser 
well. Mr. Evelyn was before all things a 
man to be consulted. He thought well of 
their plan, and spoke hopefully of Hugo's 
release. 

'They tell me young Mr. Wharncliffe 
was intimate with Colonel Sydney, and 
that this had much to do with the severity 
of his sentence.' 

'Yes,' said Mary. *He knew Mr. Syd- 
ney well, and reverenced him greatly. He 
is half heart-broken now, for, like all the 
rest of the world, the sentence was a sur- 
prise to him.' 

' Sir George Jefeeys hath much to 
answer for,' said Mr. Evelyn, gravely. ' It 
was an ill day for England when he was 
promoted. But a day or two since I met 
with him at a wedding — the wedding of 
jolly Mrs. Castle, of whom no doubt you 
have heard.' 
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' What, the lady that hath had five 
husbands ? Was Sir George Jeffreys 
there ?' 

*• Ay, he was there, and the Lord-Mayor 
and the sheriff too, besides many aldermen 
and persons of quality. Jeffreys danced 
with the bride and spent the night till 
eleven of the clock drinking healths, taking 
tobacco, and talking, to my mind, much 
beneath the gravity of a judge who but a 
day or two before condemned Mr. Alger- 
non Sydney.' - 

Mary treasured this up to tell Hugo, 
who, in his bitterness of soul, was begin- 
ning to think that justice and mercy 
were qualities which existed in no other 
Tory save Sir William Denham. Mr. Eve- 
lyn was no partisan, he was too broad- 
minded, too gentle for that, but he was 
emphatically a Tory, refined, cultured, 
scientific, and, in so far as science went, 
progressive ; but in political matters he had 
always been, and always would be, opposed 
to all change. 
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' You think he was unjustly condemned T 
asked the little duchess, wistfully. 

' Most assuredly,' said Mr. Evelyn. * For 
he was condemned on the single witness of 
that monster of a man. Lord Howard of 
Escrick, and some sheets of paper taken 
in Mr. Sydney's study, pretended to be 
^vritten by him but not fully proved, nor 
the time when, but appearing to have been 
written before his Majesty's restoration, 
and thus pardoned by the act of Oblivion.' 

* I suppose everyone knows that Mr. 
Sydney was averse to government by a 
king,' said Mary, wishing to elicit more 
from Mr. Evelyn. 

' Quite true, and he had been an inveter- 
ate enemy to our blessed martyr ; nathless, 
he had hard measure. Sydney was a man 
of great courage, great sense, great parts. 
He showed that both at his trial and his 
death. Methought there was something 
very fine in the way he told the people he 
came not there to talk but to die. How- 
ever, we must not discourse of executions 
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in this room, 'tis not fittiilg. Train up 
your son to be loyal to his sovereign, my 
dear little friend, and pray God to keep 
him from being involved in wild schemes 
for reform.' 

' I am scheming already to make him a 
reformer or rather a deliverer,' said the 
duchess, laughing. ' You are to fascinate 
his Majesty at your christening, my son, 
and then I will plead with him for young 
Mr. WharnclifFe.' 

But alas, the pleading was of no avail. 
The little duchess did her best, but she 
failed completely. The King protested 
that he had done all he could for Mr. 
Hugo Wharncliffe, that he had obstinately 
rejected all offers of help, and that now he 
must be left to his fate. It would be im- 
possible for the King to pardon him after 
certain words that had passed between 
them at their last interview. 

'Would you have me deal more leni- 
ently with him than with my son?' he 
asked, his brow darkening. ' No, no, my 

l2 
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love, I am sorry to refuse you aught on 
this gala day, but recall to mind the 
French proverb Comme on fait son lit on se 
couche, I offered Hugo Wharncliffe a post 
at Whitehall, he elected to stay in New- 
gate. What would you then ? Am I to 
blame ?' 

So Hugo stayed in Newgate, and, thanks 
to the care and solicitude of the Denhams» 
slowly recovered his health and spirits. 
He was after all young and full of life ; 
even the cruel cold which now set in did 
not retard his convalescence — he suffered 
severely from it, but it did him little 
harm. With Francis Bampfield it was 
other^vise. As the younger man grew 
stronger, the elder grew weaker. It was 
quite right, he said, quite natural, he had 
fought a good fight, and had well-nigh 
finished his course. 

Rupert Denham had felt himself to 
be out of place during Hugo's illness, and 
after that first night had not returned to 
Newgate, but had left his friend to the 
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care of Sir William, Mary, and old Jere- 
miah. Illness and sorrow were so foreign 
to his nature that perhaps he did well to 
keep aloof; but when Hugo recovered he 
made a point of going often to the prison 
and doing his best to enliven him. His 
first visit was in January, and Scroop, al- 
ways pleased to usher in visitors to see the 
one prisoner whose welfare he had at heart, 
grinned broadly as he showed into the 
dreary-looking cell this incongruous gal- 
lant in his feathers and furbelows. Griffith 
was aghast at his swaggering gait and 
jovial, hearty manner. 

He embraced his friend with much affec- 
tion and many oaths ; then, turning to the 
two old men, bowed courteously. 

' Good-morrow, Mr. Bampfield ; good- 
morrow, good Dr. Griffith ; I hope I see 
you both well. Why, by the powers ! you 
have made another man of my friend here. 
Hugo, the gods must have given you the 
hide of a rhinoceros, and the strength of a 
Hercules, to have recovered so speedily. 
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Here, gaoler ! bring us some wine, we must 
drink my good friend's health. They tell 
me you have a full cellar in this grim 
hole, and that Bacchus smiles kindly on 
the wan prisoner if he doth but show him 
the glint of gold. Come, bring us your 
best.' 

Griffith, aghast at this unseemly merri- 
ment, asked leave of Scroop to go forth for 
his daily exercise, and Hugo, much relieved 
to see him depart, gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of his friend's visit, only bid- 
ding him moderate his noise lest Bampfield 
should be disturbed. 

* Nay,' said the old man, from the other 
side of the hearth, ^ nay, you disturb me 
not. Enjoy your friend, my lad, and do 
not trouble about me.' 

' A jolly old sinner, worth ten of the 
other with his vinegar face !' exclaimed 
Rupert, in an audible aside. 'Sir, we 
drink to your health. Long life and pros- 
perity to Mr. Francis Bampfield.' 

* I thank you for the toast, gentlemen/ 
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said Bampfield, smiling kindly on them. 
' 'Twas courteously meant. Yet I do not 
desire either the one or the other. I am 
content to be without what men call pros- 
perity, preferring to be the Lord's free 
prisoner. And as to long life, why, your 
friend will tell you it is scarce to be wished 
for in this cell.' 

* In truth we have suffered much since 
this cold,' said Hugo. 'Scroop tells me 
prisoners die by scores in the other wards. 
We are lapped in luxury here, yet the cold 
is so intense that our breath freezes on the 
pillow, and we almost forget what warmth 
means.' 

' Ah ! if you were but free, what times 
we would have !' exclaimed Denham, with 
a sigh. 'The Thames is frozen — did they 
tell you ? A fresh town is springing up 
in mid-river, streets of booths, folks walk- 
ing or skating in all parts, coaches plying 
up and down from Westminster to the 
Temple, and all London turned out to see 
the fun. It is a carnival, I tell you ! By 
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St. Kit, I would give the world for you to 
be there to see ! Oxen roasted whole, 
bull-baiting, horse-races, puppet-plays, and 
gewgaws and vendors enough for a Bar- 
tholomew fair. See here, I had my name 
printed right in mid-stream, for some wily 
craftsman hath set up a printing-press 
there, which takes mighty well and brings 
in much custom.' 

He took from his pocket a neatly-printed 
card, with a treble border, and the words : 

^ Mr. Rupert Denham^ 

Printed on the River of Thames being frozen. 

In the 36th year of King Charles 11,^ 

24:th January y 1684.' 

Hugo was eager to hear all the news; 
even to look at Denham's jolly face cheered 
him. At length, with something of an 
effort, he stemmed the tide of his merri- 
ment and asked the question that was most 
at his heart. 

' My brother, — have you seen him ?' 
'Ay, I saw him not long since,' said 
Denham, frowning. 
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' And you spoke with him ?' 

'If exclaimed Denham, wrathfuUy. 
^ Odds-fish, my dear fellow, I would sooner 
be hanged ! Speak to him, i' faith ! Why, 
I would not so much as touch my beaver 
to him in the street 1' 

Hugo was silent for a minute. 

' Where did you see him T he asked at 
length. 

' At the Temple Church.' Then, as Hugo 
looked surprised, ' Oh, all the world and 
his wife was there ; 't was no ordinary day, 
it was to hear the rival organs played, and 
to be present at the final decision.' 

' Ah ! hath that at length been done ?' 
said Hugo, much interested. 

He had watched the rival organ-builders. 
Father Smith and Renatus Harris, for 
many months ; each had built an organ in 
different parts of the Temple Church, and 
the finest organ was to be retained ; they 
both proved, however, so perfect that the 
decision was a most diflScult one, and the 
builders went on challenging each other, 
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and adding new stops to each organ, until 
it seemed that the choice would never be 
made.' 

'And how hath it ended?' asked HugOy 
eagerly. 

' Well, Dr. Tudway came and performed 
on Father Smith's instrument, and Lulli 
on the other, and all the world came to 
hearken ; and who do you think they chose 
to judge betwixt the two? — why, that 
beast, that fiend, that devil incarnate^ 
Jeffreys !' 

' I am sorry he had a hand in it,' said 
Hugo. 'To which builder did he award 
the palm ?' 

' To Father Smith ; but they say th^ 
other organ hath suffered nothing in repu- 
tation, for the choice 'hath baffled better 
judges than Jeffreys.' 

' And Randolph,' returned Hugo, ' did 
he look well ?' 

' I don't know,' said Rupert. ' He had 
been drinking, and seemed in very jovial 
mood. There, don't speak of him ; it 
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makes my gorge rise. Pardon me, I know 
he was your brother once, but methinks, 
now he hath disowned you, you might 
give me leave to rail at him.' 

' I have not disowned him,' said Hugo^ 
quietly ; ' therefore, let us say no more on 
that point.' 

Denham bottled up his wrath till he 
was out of Newgate ; but then, finding it 
no longer controllable, joined a band of 
scourers, and spent the evening in wrench- 
ing oiF door-knockers, assaulting defence- 
less shop-signs, frightening the chapmen 
into fits, and hustling everything that was 
capable of being hustled. Seeing Randolph 
Wharncliffe and his villainy in all these 
innocent objects, he at length worked oif 
his indignation, and returned to Norfolk 
Street by-and-by, fairly well content with 
his day's work. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FRANCIS BAMPFIELD, SAINT. 

Come, gentle death ! the ebb of care ; 
The ebb of care, the flood of life ; 
The flood of life, the joyful fare ; 
The joyful fare, the end of strife ; 
The end of strife, that thing wish I, 
Wherefore come death, and let me die. 

Anon. 1557. 

AUi was very quiet in the Newgate cell. 
It was night. Griffith slept and forgot 
the cold, but a rushlight dimly revealed 
two wakeful figures. Bampfield lay on a 
mattress close to the fire, and Hugo sat 
beside him, or rather crouched beside him, 
for the cold was excruciating, and made 
him shiver from head to foot. He had 
piled almost all the wraps at his disposal 
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on the dying man, and. when Bampfield 
remonstrated, made light of it. 

' A fter two months of this weather, I 
am acclimatised,' he said, smiling. ' Your 
age and infinnity makes you feel the cold 
inore.' 

' Nay, dear lad,' said the old man ; ' 'tis 
not my age makes me cold, 'tis the begin- 
ning of death. I shall never be w^arm 
again — never again. Tell me, what day 
is it ?' 

' I heard St. Sepulchre's bell ring twelve 
but a few minutes since,' replied Hugo. 
'It must be the 16th of February.' 

He had to think a little, to calculate 
those weary days of the month ; for time 
was monotonous in Newgate, and there 
was little to note its slow flight. Nay, the 
word flight was a mockery, time crept. 

' This will be my last day of earth,' said 
Bampfield, smiling. ^Do not look so 
startled, so shocked. I am dying, but, 
if you loved me, you would rejoice. Feel 
my feet, they are cold as stone ; feel my 
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pulse, it waxes feeble. Christ means to 
call one of His under-shepherds home to 
Him this day to render his account.' 

Hugo looked at the worn, sunken face, 
^vith its dark shadows. He saw that 
Bampfield was right. A great change 
had c6me over the features that had 
grown so dear to him. He covered his 
face with his hands and wept. 

' I have been more of a care than a 
comfort to you of late,' said Bampfield, 
feebly. ' More of a care than a comfort, 
lad. Yet mayhap you will miss me the 
more for that. I think you will miss the 
old man. But, dear lad, do not grudge 
me my release. For I am weary, weary, 
and heavy-laden.' 

' Let me call Dr. Griffith,' said Hugo, 
dashing the tears from his eyes. ' Per- 
chance he might ease you.' 

' Nay, wake him not,' said Bampfield ; 
^ he watched beside me last night, and is 
weary. Besides, he could do naught. 
Hugo, it seems to me something strange 
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that, after years and years of imprison- 
ment for preaching the gospel, I at length 
die in gaol, not for the crime of preaching, 
but for refusing to take an oath. A 
strange crime, methinks.' 

* If you could but have done so with a 
good conscience !' said Hugo, who never 
had been able to understand the old man's 
difficulty. 

' But I could not,' said Bampfield. ' For 
see here ! I do not only bind my soul to 
obey the King that now is, but his heirs 
and successors also. And I know not 
what his successor may be; for aught I 
know he may be a Popish successor. 
Neither can I swear to obey laws not yet 
in being, nor to be obedient to a Papist. 
Therefore, as things now are, it is impos- 
sible for me to take the oath of allegiance. 
Come life, come death, the Lord assisting 
me, I will never take it.' 

' 'Tis true Christ saith, " Swear not at 
all," ' said Hugo, musingly, ' and bade 
men give but a plain yes or no.' 
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' Ay, dear lad/ said Bampfield, his face 
lighting up, *and methinks I see a day, 
far distant as yet, when His rule shall be 
obeyed in this land that calls itself His, 
but keeps not His word. Oh ! those uni- 
versity oaths ! so many and so oft multi- 
plied by inconsiderate students ! How 
much guilt has been contracted thereby.' 

'You die, then, as the proto-martyr in 
this cause. You die protesting against 
taking of oaths.' 

Bampfield smiled. 

'I have trudged along through evil 
report and through good report, and, 
through the help of Christ, I trust I may 
be his servant and witness to the death. 
There is one last thing I would ask 
you.' 

' Ask anything,' said Hugo, ' and, if 
only it lie in my power, I will do it.' 

' Nay, I know not how that will be,^ 
said Bampfield, tenderly. ' I would in no 
way force thy conscience. Didst ever 
take the sacrament, lad ?' 
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'Once only,' said Hugo, his thoughts 
flying away from the dark prison to the 
sunny church at Mondisfield. 

'Will you take it once more with me 
before I leave you ? When the sun is 
risen, we will waken Dr. Griffith and make 
ready.' 

But Hugo hesitated. 

' He would not think me fit,' he faltered. 

' When did the Saviour of mankind ever 
wait for men to be fit for Him?' said 
Bampfield, earnestly. " He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not. But 
as many as received Him to them gave He 
power." 

' But Dr. Griffith will object,' said Hugo. 

He had meant Griffith all along, but was 
too reserved to say so. 

And he was right. Griffith did object. 
Hugo was not of their communion; he 
had made no special profession of devout 
feeling all these months, had not added 
his testimony to the testimony of the 
saints, had not altogether lost the polite 
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art, as it was then considered, of swearing, 
and, worst of all, had not hesitated to 
drink with that most noisy and boisterous 
Templar, Rupert Denham. But the dying 
man overruled all these objections with 
one gentle sentence. 

''Tis my last wish,' he said, faintly. 
' And in truth, good Griffith, I was always 
for Christ's open house-keeping, since I 
had inner acquaintance with Him.' 

And so when the sun rose the three drew 
together, forgetting their differences ; and 
when the brief, solemn service was over, 
Bampfield bade Hugo rest. 

' You can do no more for me, dear lad,' 
he said, clasping his hand closely. ' I have 
no other wants. For here in Newgate 
prison my Lord is with me to the full 
satisfaction of my whole man.' 

They were the last words Hugo ever 
heard him speak. For when, some hours 
later, he awoke from sound and dreamless 
sleep, and looked hastily round, he saw 
that the death-angel had visited the cell. 
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The sunshine of that Saturday morning 
streamed in through the prison grating, 
and fell full upon the peaceful face, the 
face from which Death's gentle hand had 
smoothed the lines and furrows, leaving 
only the radiant smile with which Christ's 
^ Under-Shepherd ' had greeted the dawning 
Sabbath. 

Bampfield had passed into the Unseen, 
where there will be no dispute as to 
whether the Lord's-Day should be kept 
on the Saturday or the Sunday, since 
Rest-days will be merged in the eternal 
'Work without weariness,' which is true 
rest. 

How infinitely little seemed now the 
disputes and controversies — ^but how price- 
less the patient endurance, the self-sacri- 
fice, the willingness to suffer for what he 
had deemed the truth. Who could doubt 
that, while his worn-out body lay in the 
prison cell, he himself had seen the King 
in His beauty, — had entered into the joy 
of his Lord. 

m2 
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They buried him in the presence of a 
vast crowd of on-lookers, in the burial- 
ground behind the Baptist Chapel in Glass 
House Yard, Goswell Street. But, al- 
though many mourned for him, none 
mourned so truly as his fellow-prisoners. 

Hugo seemed unable to recover from 
this second blow, and in truth it seemed 
as if that spring he was to be brought into 
perpetual nearness to death. One day 
Thomas Delaune was brought to the cell, 
Scroop having assigned him Bampfield's 
vacant place. He came a broken-down, 
broken-hearted man. His babe was dead, 
his wife was dead, he himself looked as 
though his days were numbered, while 
little Tom, so bonny and rosy a few 
months before, was now a little ghost of 
a child, seldom complaining, seldom even 
speaking, but slowly and silently fading 
away. That cruel winter in Newgate had 
much to answer for. 

The new-comers roused Hugo from his 
dull apathy. He listened to poor De- 
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iaune's complaints ; he listened a hundred 
times to his favourite assertion that ' New- 
gate was a severe kind of logic, and would 
probably dispute him out of the world.' 
He listened to all the arguments of the 
luckless pamphlet which had cost the 
^vriter so dear; and the poor, unhappy- 
man learnt to love him and to lean on 
him, even though he showed a hopeless 
inaptitude for theological discussions. 

Mary came 9ften with her uncle to visit 
them, and she did her best for the little 
boy, who lingered on until the spring. The 
father, though refusing to let the child go, 
was too ill himself to attend to it; Mary 
did the nursing by day and Hugo by night. 

One morning Tom looked up languidly 
from the little bed which they had made 
for him. 

' I would like to see out of doors,' he 
said, faintly. 

' Could you not hold him up to the 
window ?' said Mary. ' I do not think the 
air could hurt him.' 
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And Hugo held him high up in his arms 
so that the little fellow could peer out 
through the bars. 

He saw the sun shining brightly, he saw 
the trees around Christ's Hospital, and 
heard the sound of the boys at their play. 

^You said I couldn't come too when 
you went to Die,' he said, faintly, as they 
laid him once more in bed. ' But I am 
going now. Die is better than prison ; I 
dreamed in the night all about it, and 
there are green trees, and children that 
sing, and no bars between — no hard, cold 
bars.' 

He glanced up at the window until, ta 
his dazzled sight, the light overpowered 
the darkness, and where the grating had 
been was only a golden glory. Then, tired 
with the brightness, his eyes closed, and 
gradually unconsciousness crept over him, 
and thus death took him painlessly away 
.from Newgate to the land where there are 
^ no bars between.' 

Delaune did not long survive his child. 
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Father, mother, and the two poor little 
children all met their deaths because it 
was deemed a crime to put forth a pam- 
phlet which stated the views of a Noncon- 
formist. Truly the liberty of the press 
has not been secured to Englishmen with- 
out tears and blood. 

At length Hugo was once more in soli- 
tary confinement. For Griffith, honest, 
worthy, narrow Dr. Griffith was pardoned, 
and once more took his place among free 
men. They parted in all kindness, and 
Hugo's congratulations were quite sincere. 
But although, had they lived together for 
years, they could never have been friends, 
he missed the old doctor sorely. Solitude 
was terrible, even when for part of the day 
Jeremiah was allowed to be with him, and 
his friends to visit him. But he had that 
wretched feeling of being left behind which 
is of all things the most dreary. The King 
had pardoned Griffith, but he would not 
pardon him, and even Death, who had 
released all the others, refused to come to 
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his aid. In vain Mary and Rupert did 
their best to keep up his spirits. His 
attacks of ague returned, he lost hope, 
enduring indeed bravely and patiently, but 
no longer dreaming of escape, of liberty, 
and of Joyce. 

One day Mg^ry, returning home, fairly 
burst into tears. 

' He will die, aunt,' she sobbed ; ' he will 
die if he stays there much longer. Oh ! 
what can be done? How may we save him?' 

* My dear niece, I see no way of saving 
him,' said Lady Denham, sadly. ' We can 
but do our best to lighten his imprisonment.' 

That evening they went to the theatre. 
The play was Romeo and Juliet^ the last 
that Mary would have chosen to witness ; 
but, although sad-hearted and weary, she 
would not stay at home, for it was against 
her own rules to allow her attendance on 
Hugo in any way to interfere with her 
home life. She still went with her aunt 
to receptions and balls, she danced and 
talked, despite her heavy heart, and lived 
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down the gossip which inevitably arose 
about her friendship for young Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe. She felt herself the custodian of his 
honour, and this gave her strength to meet 
banter with indifference, teazing with a 
smile, and searching questions about Hugo 
with never a blush. To have shut herself 
up at home would have been to give rise 
to scandal ; she bravely went into .society 
almost every evening, as much for Hugo's 
sake as she went to Newgate in the 
morning. 

Suddenly, as the play passed before her 
tired eyes, a thought flashed into her mind. 
The Friar was speaking with Juliet, and 
something in his manner startled her into 
sudden attention, though she had not noted 
what had passed just before. 

' Hold, daughter ; I do spy a kind of hope, 
"Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would prevent.' 

She had never read or seen this play be- 
fore ; Shakspere was emphatically not the 
poet of the Restoration, and his plays 
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were but seldom acted. Breathlessly she 
watched the gift of the magic vial, the 
contents of which were to make Juliet 
look as one dead. Eagerly she looked at 
the fair corpse as it was carried forth to 
the grave. After all it was not so hard to 
counterfeit death. And death might be 
the deliverer. Death apparently was the 
only deliverer from Newgate. All that 
night she lay awake in a fever of excite- 
ment as gradually the details of the escape 
shaped themselves more and more clearly 
in her mind. The next morning she went 
straight to her uncle, for without his co- 
operation she saw that nothing could be 
done, but she went hopefully, for she 
knew that he had always refused to see 
any political principle involved in Hugo's 
imprisonment, she knew that he was ex- 
tremelv fond of him and would sacrifice 
almost anything to save him. The uncle 
and niece were closeted together for more 
than an hour. Later in the day they went 
together to Newgate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

I'll be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Till the last stQp have brought me to my love : 
And there 1*11 rest, as ^ter much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Shaksfebe. 

' You have been growing ever less hope- 
ful of late,' said Mary, reproachfully. 

'For what can I hope,' said Hugo^ 
wearily. ' To dream of escape is idle, 
every day I grow weaker. Do you know 
that it has come to this, I can no longer 
climb up to the grating. The men who 
saw their way through iron and gnaw their 
way through stone are men strong of limb, 
sinewy and vigorous, they have not been 
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weakened by torture, and starvation, and 
damp and cold ; they are not liable to be 
overtaken every other day by the ague, or 
if so then they must be men of tougher 
nature. It is useless to talk to me of 
escape. There is only one deliverer from 
Newgate, and he comes to all prisoners 
sooner or later, therefore he must some 
day come to me.' 

There was unusual bitterness in his tone. 
He knew that he was losing strength 
rapidly and the consciousness humiliated 
him. 

' Indeed,' said Mary, ' it doth seem that 
death is the only deliverer. Have there 
been many deaths lately?' 

' Yes, the hard winter has done its work, 
the young and the old died in the frost, 
the others lingered longer, but Scroop tells 
me there are deaths daily in the common 
wards.' 

' Then perhaps they are not very par- 
ticular as to the disposal of the dead,' said 
Sir William. 
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' Nay, the great thing is to hustle forth 
the corpse that its space may be taken by 
some other wretch.' 

^ Scroop is friendly to you, I believe T 

'Yes, he hath ever been that. I don't 
know why.' 

' Supposing you were to follow the fair 
Juliet's example,' said Sir William, ' do 
you think Scroop would, if admitted into 
the secret, put you himself into the coffin, 
and see that you were borne to my house ?' 

Hugo started to his feet with an exclam- 
ation of surprise and alarm, which was 
nevertheless tinged with a wild hope. 

' Let us talk the matter over quietly,' 
said Sir William, lowering his voice, ' I see 
no reason why we should not try the plan, 
and bring it to a more successful issue 
than the good folks of Verona. The ques- 
tion is, do we do well to risk admitting 
Scroop to the secret. To ask his help is 
to betray ourselves.' 

* Nothing can be done without him,' 
said Hugo. *He is keen as any hawk^ 
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that is why the governor trusts .him with 
so much. But yet I know not whether he 
would risk so much out of love for me. 
Why indeed should anyone ? why should 
you run so grave a danger for the sake of 
one not even of your own kin ? Were I 
discovered, think how grave the results 
might be for yourself. Nay, I cannot per- 
mit it. You must not incur so great a 
risk for me.' 

' Why, my dear boy, do you not know 
that but a few days since that vile Captain 
CliflFord found friends willing to rescue 
him from the Fleet. If they were willing 
to run the risk for such an one, do you 
think we shall not be willing to do as 
much for you ? And in good time here 
comes your gaoler. We will withdraw, 
and you shall tell him as much as you 
think fit.' 

Now the gaoler had really learnt to love 
Hugo, and when, bit by bit, the plan of 
escape was intrusted to him, it was no 
bribe which made him consent to lend his 
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help. He knew that, if he refused, Hugo 
would remain a few months longer in New- 
gate and would then inevitably die. He 
saw no harm whatever in giving him a 
false certificate of death, nay, he rubbed 
his hands with delight at the prospect of a 
little plot within the gaol, a little excite- 
ment in the midst of his dreary life of 
routine work. As to any drug he said 
there was no necessity for it whatever. 
No one would come to look at the prisoner. 
He should duly nail him up in his coffin, 
report his death to the governor, and have 
his body delivered to his friends. 

When this was arranged. Sir William, 
Mary, and old Jeremiah having joined 
them in the cell and discussed all the 
details with Scroop, it only remained to 
fix the time of the escape. Hugo, hardly 
able to stand, so great was his excitement, 
looked eagerly from one to the other, knoAv- 
ing that he must leave the day to them, and 
yet so eager to seize that very instant that 
he hardly knew how he should endure any 
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delay. Breathlessly he listened to Sir Wil- 
liam's thoughtful, cautious arguments, 
which, to his satisfaction, ended with the 
remark, 

•After all, delays are dangerous — the 
sooner a plot is carried through the less 
risk attaches to it. When are you liable 
to your next attack of ague?' 

' This very day,' groaned Hugo, who had 
forgotten his old enemy. 

' Nay, do not be disheartened, that will 
exactly serve our turn,' said Sir William. 
* We shall let fall that you are not long 
for this world. Scroop will tell the governor 
there is no hope for you, which in truth 
will be the case an you stay here much 
longer. Then in the night you mil die ; 
next evening we shall send a coffin for 
your remains, with bearers who can be 
trusted, Jeremiah would naturally be one, 
my butler another, Rupert must be in- 
trusted with our secret, so he might figure 
as a third, and I have no doubt Colonel 
Sydney's man Ducasse would be a willing 
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and safe man for the fourth. How say 
you, Mr. Gaoler, will that be well ?' 

. * Your honour could not have planned it 
better,' said Scroop, taking grim delight in 
all the arrangements. 

' Well, then, do you second our eflFort& 
faithfully, and if all is brought to a happy 
issue, then come to my house this day se'n- 
night and I will give you twenty golden 
guineas.' 

* Scroop's little eyes twinkled. He loved 
gold. Nevertheless, he would have risked 
all only for Hugo's sake. 

' There's one thing more, sir,' said the 
gaoler, just as the visitors were preparing 
to leave. ' The coffin, sir ; you must 
measure Mr. WharncliflFe.' 

Spite of themselves they all laughed, as 
Hugo lay down on the bed to be measured, 
whilst alive, for his coffin. Nor was the 
task easy, since they had no proper im- 
plements, and were only too well aware 
that any error now might prove the de- 
struction of their hopes. In the end Mary 
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sacrificed the lace edging of her mantle, 
tore it off in long strips and with infinite 
care took those dread measurements. Then, 
tremulously winding up the lace, she glanc- 
ed round the little room which had grown 
so familiar to her. If all went well, this 
was the last time she should ever enter it. 
There was no denying that, spite of anxiety 
and sorrow, those months of attendance on 
Hugo had been very sweet ; she knew now 
that they were over, she knew that he 
would have to fly the country, and that in 
all probability she should never look on 
him again. For a moment the tears rushed 
to her eyes, even in the fulfilment of her 
own scheme, and in the prospect of the 
consummation of her hopes ; — after all, she 
was but a woman. But driving back her 
tears she looked at Hugo. There was new 
life in his face, new hope, eager and raptur- 
ous expectation. That look was her reward. 
She bore it with her all the day ; having 
learnt to weep with those that wept, she now 
learnt to rejoice with those that rejoiced. 
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In the meantime Hugo, almost beside 
himself with the thought of all the possi- 
bilities of the next few hours, made such 
preparations as he could for the escape. 
There was very little to be done. He 
begged Jeremiah to see that his three 
beloved books were placed with him in the 
coffin, then restlessly pacing the cell began 
to discuss the future with the old man. 

' I shall have to leave London at once, 
Jerry,' he said ; * I shall have, of course, 
to leave England, but first I must down 
to Suffolk to Colonel Wharncliffe's place. 
In the meantime what will become of you ? 
How am I ever to reward all that you 
have done for me ?' 

^ By letting me be with you, lad,' said 
Jeremiah ; * I want no reward but that, 
and I have laid by enough to serve us 
both for a while.' 

Hugo wrung his hand. 

* My dear old friend,' he said, gratefully, 
* when once we are safe in Holland I will 

work for the two of us. See, Jerry : if you 
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will indeed share my fortunes, how would 
it be if you went on to Harwich, then I 
will meet you there when I have kept my 
promise and seen Colonel WharncliflFe and 
— ^and his family.' 

'There is one thing we must have a 
care of,' said Jeremiah, gravely. ' No 
rumour of your death must reach Mr. 
Randolph, else mayhap he may be claiming 
your body for burial.' 

Hugo shuddered. 

' I had not thought of that,' he said. 
' And yet methinks there is no fear. He 
hath disowned me in life, why should he 
claim me in death ?' 

No more was said just then, for ere long 
Hugo fell into a violent shivering fit, and 
was forced to go through all the weary 
stages of his fever, ever with the thought 
of his escape floating through his mind. 
Night drew on, Jeremiah was obliged to 
go, and he bent down and embraced his 
master as he heard the gaoler unlock the 
door, the signal that his time was up. 
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' For the last time, dear lad, the last 
time,' he said, fervently. ' God have you 
in his keeping.' 

^ Last time !' said a harsh voice behind 
him. * Why for the last time, pray ?' 

The old Cromwellian was not to be star- 
tled, though in mortal terror he rose 
quietly, and in the dimly-lighted cell 
turned to confront the speaker. He had 
made sure that it was Scroop who had 
unlocked the door. Scroop had always 
come to him before at that time ; by what 
evil chance had some other come on this 
night of all others ! He turned and con- 
fronted the governor of Newgate. 

'Come now, explain yourself, what is 
this about last times ?' 

'Sir, yonder lies the explanation,' said 
Jeremiah, waving his hand in the direction 
of the bed. 

The governor bent down nearer to the 
patient and saw that he was in a raging 
fever ; he touched the burning brow and 
recoiled. 
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^'Tis but the ague/ he said, carelessly. 
* An I remember right, the prisoner hath 
suffered from it this long time.' 

'He will not suffer much longer, the 
Lord be praised,' said Jeremiah. * Oh ! sir, 
for God's sake let me be with my master 
this night. Load me with fetters, an you 
will, but let me be with him to the end.' 

' Damnation take your impudence !' said 
the governor, harshly. ' Do you think 
men are to be pampered like princes here 
in gaol ? Be off w ith you ! The prisoner 
is no more dying than I am ; hell outlive 
you, you grumbling greybeard, that I dare 
swear.' 

Jeremiah said no more, but once more 
embraced the prisoner and went forth with 
bowed head. 

Hugo was vaguely aware that the gov- 
ernor was present ; he fancied that some- 
how their plans were in great danger/ 
but his fevered brain had not seen the 
true bearings of the case, he did not know 
that Jeremiah had adroitly made the most 
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of his illness, and had really impressed the 
governor with the idea that he was dying. 

Presently Scroop entered. Hugo was 
aware that he was talking to the governor. 
He began to tremble. Would the man 
betray them ? What was this he was say» 
ing? Oh, that he were not in this dis- 
torting fever, which would not let him see 
or hear things as they really were ! 

*How now. Scroop, is this gentleman 
really dying? His man swears he'll not 
outlast the night. In that case, maybe 
we ought to let his brother have due 
notice. Methinks they would try to force 
evidence from him once more.' 

*0h, hell outlast the night, sir,' said 
Scroop, confidently. ' I don't think there's 
any call to send at this hour.' 

After that the governor went away, and 
Scroop, having placed some water beside 
tlje patient, locked him up for the night. 

It was a terrible night for Hugo, for 
when at length the fever-stage passed, he 
was left to an agony of fear and apprehen- 
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sion, vaguely remembering scraps of the 
conversation that had passed in the cell, 
and seeing as he had never seen before the 
thousand risks which lay before him. 

Had Scroop been faithful? He could 
not feel sure. Had the governor suspect- 
ed aught? He could not tell. Would 
they indeed send word to Randolph ? And 
would his brother claim his body, and per- 
haps bury it before the others could inter- 
fere ? Horrible visions rose before him in 
the darkness. He was buried alive ; he 
was discovered before the coffin was nailed 
down, and all his friends suffered for their 
attempts to help him. He was permitted 
to escape, but was overtaken on the New- 
market Road by Randolph. Or again all 
was checked at the outset, and he remained 
in that cell, deserted by all men, until he 
was old and grey-headed. 

His brain reeled, he groaned aloud in 
the anguish of his imaginings. And then 
in the dark cell there came to him the 
echoes of a woman's voice, the voice which 
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day by day had spoken words of comfort 
to him. He remembered how once before 
in despair those words had come to his 
aid, ' Bid Hope throw her rainbow arch 
over the future you paint so black.' 

It was as if an angel had bid him be of 
good cheer. He turned from the thoughts 
of terror and darkness, and thought of 
Joyce. Once more that vision rose before 
him of Joyce beneath the elm-trees at the 
gate, waiting to bid some one welcome. 
He had said in his letter that she welcomed 
her father ; what if instead it was her lover 
for whom she waited ! His very rapture 
made him calm, for how much — how much 
depended on his self-control, on his wis- 
dom? Conscious of this, he fell on his 
knees and prayed in the words of that 
collect which was most familiar to him for 
the spirit to think and do always such 
things as be rightful. 

A few minutes later, he was sleeping 
peacefully, and for the last time the moon- 
light streamed in through the grated win- 
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dow and lit up his quiet face. Just so 
had it fallen months before upon him on 
the night of his first admission to Newgate. 
Then Bampfield had knelt beside him and 
prayed; perchance even now he did the 
same unseen ; perchance he was able to 
see that there was no need, since the proof 
that his prayers had been answered lay in 
the wonderful change which in these months 
had passed over the face of the sleeper. 

* Very well,' said Scroop, cheerfully, as 
he entered the cell next morning. * You 
are now dead, sir. As good luck will have 
it, the governor wiU be out till evening. 
I shall mention to him just as he leaves 
that you are dead, and that your friends 
have begged your body for burial. No 
one can now enter the cell but me ; you 
have nothing to fear, but have only to 
keep quiet. I have brought you what 
food I was able to bring without being 
observed, for the daily dole will not be 
brought to a corpse.' 

'AH lies now in your hands,' said Hugo, 
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anxiously. * But there, I trust you, Scroop 
— I have good reason to trust you.' 

The gaoler gave an inscrutable smile,, 
and went away without another word^ 
locking the door behind him. He went 
straight to the governor's house. That 
worthy had business at- Edmonton, and 
was just preparing to ride thither. 

' How now, Scroop, I cannot see to 
business/ he exclaimed. * Confound you I 
can't you see I'm starting on a journey?' 

* 'Tis naught, your honour,' said Scroop, 
deferentially. 'I will not detain your 
honour. I did but just bring you word 
that young Mr. Wharncliffe is dead. He 
must have died i' the night, sir ; for this 
morning, going into his cell as usual, I 
found him cold as any stone. 'Tis passing 
strange, for I could have sworn upon oath 
last night that he'd have been spared to us 
many a day to come. But 'tis ever the 
way, sir. Them as is worth plucking dies 
first, and such as be not worth a penny 
lasts till kingdom come.' 
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The governor swore a deep oath. 

' There goes a good slice of my income,' 
he said, resentfully. 'Sir William Den- 
ham is soft as to the heart and heavy as to 
the purse. I doubt Mr. Wharncliffe will 
never know how well his friends have lined 
my pockets. Do they know of his death ?' 

'Ay, sir; and thqy wish him to be 
brought away for burial, an you will 
permit.' 

'Why, confound them! they are wel- 
come to the corpse I An they like to save 
us the trouble of putting it in the earth, 
so much the better. Give me living bodies 
to grow rich on, not dead ones. I'll have 
a look at the corpse to-morrow ; it is too 
late now. I cannot be delaved.' 

Scroop went away well satisfied. All 
promised well ; he was not afraid for the 
result. He went about all day talking to 
his brother-gaolers of the good source of 
income which he had lost. He jested 
about the garnish which he had received 
from Hugo. He paid up a bet which he 
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had made on the previous night of ten to 
one on Hugo's recovery. And thus the 
day passed — a day of suspense to all the 
parties concerned, and to the prisoner 
almost unendurable. At length the day- 
light faded, and as darkness once more fell 
upon the gloomy little room he knew that 
the crisis of his fate drew near. By-and- 
by there were steps without, and the key 
turned in the lock. He lay motionless on 
the bed with closed eyes. Supposing it 
should not be Scroop ? He trembled, and 
knew that he trembled ; it was no easy 
thing to enact death. Some one came and 
bent over him, then broke into a laugh. 

' Corpses must lie still, young gentle- 
man,' exclaimed Scroop, in a low voice. 
' An you tremble like that, you'll make the 
very coffin shake.' 

Hugo sat up with a gasp of relief. 

* You gave me a terrible fright,' he saidy 
breathlessly. 'Ah, it is come then !' 

He looked with rapture at the grim, 
black coffin which was to prove his salva- 
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tion. Scroop went into silent convulsions 
of laughter. 

'Tis not often one of your sort is so 
welcome !' he exclaimed, apostrophising 
the coffin with a little patronising caress. 
* Sounds as if there was plenty of room, 
doesn't it?' as the hollow lid resounded 
to his flippant pat. * Well, sir, in with 
you. The sooner the better, for your 
friends wait at the gate.' 

Hugo grasped the gaoler's rough hand, 
thanking him fervently for all he had done 
for him, but Scroop cut his farewells short, 
and, brushing a tear from his eye, once 
more bade him make no more delay. 

Then, with a slight shiver, Hugo lay 
down in the narrow coffin; Scroop, at his 
request, laid the three books beside him, 
disposed the woollen shroud so that it 
should not cover his mouth, and then 
closed the lid. Hugo gasped for breath. 
There were airholes purposely pierced for 
him. He knew that he should not be 
suffocated, but yet the darkness and close- 
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ness were terrible. Then came the screw- 
ing down of the lid, a horrible grating 
sound close to his head ; it was ghastly ! 
It came again at his feet, and again on 
either side of him: the process seemed 
endless. At length came a pause. Scroop 
threw down his implements on the floor, 
and, unlocking the door, went out. Hugo 
guessed that he had gone to summon the 
bearers. He began to grow calmer; all 
seemed going so smoothly. Surely now 
there was nothing to fear I 

All at once his heart began to beat 
wildly, to thump against his breast so 
violently that he thought it must be audi- 
ble all over the cell. For steps had drawn 
near, footsteps too light for Scroop's heavy 
shuffling tread. 

* The devil I what have we here ! Why, 
nailed up already!' 

It was the voice of the governor of, 
Newgate, and through the air-holes Hugo 
could see that a light was held close to his 
coffin. There was a terrible pause. Would 
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the fellow hear the beating of his heart ? 
Could he keep rigidly still when he was in 
such an agony of fright? There came 
the tramp of feet in the corridor. All his 
friends were coming, Rupert, Jeremiah^ 
Ducasse, and Sir William's old butler. 
What would happen to them, he wonder- 
ed, should the trick be discovered. The 
governor stepped to the door. 

'Why, how now. Scroop, nailed the 
young fellow up already ? I said I should 
come and look at him on the morrow.' 

*'Tis true, your honour,' said Scroop, 
humbly. * But Sir William Denham sent 
his men, and begged the body to-night, 
and as they'd brought the coffin, I thought 
they might as well take the body and free 
the room, which your honour remembers 
is a valuble one.' 

' Well, well, 'tis no great matter. Where 
are his irons ? He wore them an I mistake 
not.' 

'But a light pair, your honour, and 
truth to tell, in the haste of the moment, I 
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forgot to file them off. But the corpse is 
not laid out, and no doubt Sir William's 
servant will restore the shackles, since they 
must open the coffin.' 

' A pest on your laziness ! open the coffin 
now and take them off here. Don't you 
know the shackles are the property of the 
gaol ? I've lost enough in Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe, and will not lose the fetters with 
him into the bargain.' 

Scroop, in a terrible fright, went to get 
a file ; he saw that he had made a fearful 
mistake, he cursed his folly. Why had he 
not said that he had taken the irons off? 
Why had he not thought of this before ? 
Were all his plans to be baffled? Was 
Hugo to be condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment for the sake of a pair of 
shackles? He was so paralysed by this 
unforeseen occurrence that his wits for- 
sook him ; he could think of no fresh 
plan. In dogged despair he brought a file, 
and then slowly began to unscrew the lid 
of the coffin. 
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Again that horrible grating sound. Hugo 
lay still in silent agony ; his only hope 
now was in his being able to feign death. 
The last screw was at length removed, the 
lid was raised, a rush of fresh air and red 
light greeted him as he lay there with 
closed eyes, the voices which before had 
sounded thick and muffled now beat loud 
and clear upon his ears. 

Scroop, seizing the light, placed it at the 
foot of the coffin and began to file away 
with all his might at the shackles, Hugo 
letting his leg lie limply in his hold, and 
relieved to feel that his face must be in 
shadow. The governor glanced at him. 

' He was a pretty fellow enough,' he re- 
marked. ' I reckon some maid will have 
a sore heart for him. That fair Mistress 
Denham loved him, I dare swear. How 
now. Scroop, burying his books with him ?' 

' I thought mayhap his friends would 
like to have them, sir,' said the gaoler. 

' But belike I should care to have them. 
You are over-partial to this young gentle- 
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man and his friends, and would rob me of 
my dues.' 

He stooped and took up the ' Republic 
of Plato,' hastily glancing through the 
contents. As he did so the oak-leaf which 
Algernon Sydney had placed in the book 
on that spring day in Penshurst Park, 
fluttered out from between the pages and 
fell exactly on Hugo's mouth. He knew 
what it must be, he could feel the leaf gent- 
ly moving with every breath he drew ; in 
another instant the governor must notice 
it. 

That was the last straw ! he had endured 
much, but this was too much for him. He 
fainted away. 

'Well, well,' said the governor, 'he 
seems to have but a dry library. I care 
not for it. His friends are welcome to 
such books as those.' 

He placed them in the coffin, and bent 
down for a last look at the corpse, remov- 
ing the oak-leaf from its face. As he did 
so, his hand came into contact with the 
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cheek, it was so icy that he drew back with 
a shudder. 

* He was too hot last night, and, i' faith ! 
now he's too cold by half!' he remarked, 
with an uneasy laugh. He felt vaguely 
sorry for the young life cut off ; he wished 
that Hugo had lived longer and had put 
more golden guineas into his pockets. 

When Hugo came to himself, all was 
dark once more, dark and close. He 
gasped for breath, and involuntarily raised 
his hand, groping in the darkness. His 
fingers speedily came into contact wth 
the coffin-lid, and this recalled to him all 
that had passed. Had he indeed betrayed 
himself? had the governor seen that he 
breathed ? The oak-leaf was no longer on 
his mouth — that was certain ; the lid was 
screwed down again, that also was certain. 
But w^hat if the governor had insisted on 
his being buried in the prison graveyard? 
What if Scroop, to save himself, should 
really allow him to be buried alive ? The 
cold sweat rose on his forehead at the 
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thought ; it was all he could do not to 
scream aloud, to shout to all the world 
that he was alive, when he felt his coiRn 
raised, raised staggeringly on men's shoul- 
ders, to be borne — whither ? 

The horrible, swaying motion, the lurch- 
ing first to one side, then to the other, as 
he was lifted up, made him turn faint 
once more. When he again came to him- 
self, he was being borne swiftly along, and 
he could distinguish that they were in the 
street, for there were sounds of horses' 
hoofs, sounds of wheels, sounds of many 
feet and many voices. A fresh terror 
seized him. What if the governor had 
insisted on sending his corpse to his bro- 
ther instead of to the Denhams? That 
would be worst of all, worse even than 
the prospect of being buried alive. He 
tried to make out in what direction he 
was being carried, but in vain, and it was 
not until he heard Jeremiah's unmistak- 
able cough echoing sepulchrally beneath 
him that he began to feel reassured. 
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Jerry he knew would die rather than 
take him to Randolph. 

And then hope rose again for him, an 
ecstasy of hope, and he laughed to 'him- 
self with silent delight as he heard the 
sweet, shrill voice of a girl chanting the 
familiar street-cry, 

' Here are fine golden pippins, who'll buy them, who'll 

buy? 
Nobody in London sells better than I. Who'll buy 
them, who'll buy V 

It took him back to Mondisfield, to that 
first day when little Evelyn had run after 
him with the king-pippins. That was 
in reality only eighteen months ago, but 
it seemed to him more like eighteen years. 
And then once more the rapture of the 
thought that this was the first stage of 
his journey to Joyce overpowered all else; 
he could not definitely think, he could 
only silently enjoy, feeding on that one 
consciousness. Suddenly a little addi- 
tional shaking, and a motion of the cofiin 
-which made him feel giddy. He knew 
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that his bearers had taken a turn to the 
left ; they must have turned down Norfolk 
Street. Soon after a pause, more shaking, 
while one of the bearers knocked at a 
door, then muffled voices, and again he 
was borne on into the house, and deposited 
jarringly on a table. How soon would 
they release him ? he wondered. Not just 
vet, not till such of the household who 
were not to be admitted to the secret had 
gone to bed. The waiting seemed long. 
At length he heard anxious voices saying 
that all was safe. 

' Indeed you ought to delay no longer, 
sir,' said old Thomas. 'For the young 
gentleman was in a swoon when we closed 
the lid, and who knows if he be recovered?' 

Hugo raised his hand and beat on the 
lid to reassure them. 

Denham laughed. 

' Ay, ay, we hear you,' he said. ' Come, 
Thomas, be quick and unscrew him; he 
longs for his resurrection.' 

For the second time the lid was lifted ; 
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Hugo, dazzled and exhausted, sat up, flung 
aside the shroud, and looked about him. 
There stood his deliverers, the four bearers 
very weary with their exertions, for they 
had carried him a long distance. Sir 
William with tears of happiness in his 
eyes. Lady Den ham with her motherly 
greeting, and Mary standing in the back- 
ground, pale and trembling, but yet, as 
his eyes met hers, coming forward to greet 
him with outstretched hand and smiling 
face. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUSPENSE. 

O dear life ! when shall it be 
That mine eyes thine eyes shall see, 
And in them thy mind discover ? 
Whether absence have had force 
Thy remembrance to divorce 
From the image of thy lover. 

Sir Philip Sydney. 

There were a thousand things to be dis- 
cussed and arranged, and first, as Ducasse 
was preparing to leave, Hugo drew him 
aside and spoke with him about his mas- 
ter ; then, when the French valet had gone 
home all aglow with the thanks and re- 
wards he had received. Sir William set forth 
his plan for the next stage of their journey. 
* Tis too late for you to pass the City 
gates without being too narrowly observed,' 
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he said ; ' therefore we think it will be 
best if you stay here till early morning, 
when you and Rupert shall ride forth to- 
gether, and reach Bishop-Stortford before 
dark, lie there that night, and push on to 
Mondisfield next day. What think you 
of that ?' 

'You think the delay is not dangerous ?' 
asked Hugo, who only longed to set off 
that minute. 

' Nay, I see not what danger can befall 
you now. Your brother is not like to get 
news of your death until to-morrow, and 
by the time he comes here you will be far 
away, and the coffin safely buried.' 

'Where is he to be buried?' asked 
Rupert, laughing. 

' In our family grave,' said Sir William, 
who had not undertaken to rescue Hugo 
without carefully planning all the details 
of the escape. ' I have already asked young 
Mr. Sacheverell to read the service at 
twelve at noon, and by-the-by, Thomas, it 
might be as well if you now fetched in the 
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earth. Go help him, Rupert ; the box 
stands in my laboratory.' 

Hugo was delighted to help in the fill- 
ing up of his coffin, and when, for the last 
time, the lid had been screwed down, they 
removed it into an adjoining room, and 
Thomas brought in supper, for which they 
were all quite ready. It was arranged that 
Jeremiah should hire two post-horses, and 
meet Rupert and Hugo in a quiet back 
street hard by. Here they would mount 
unseen, and ride off in the early morning 
before the town was astir. Jeremiah would 
proceed to HarAvich later in the day, after 
attending the funeral, and Sir William 
would be fully prepared to receive any 
remonstrances from Randolph by remind- 
ing him that, as he had disowned his bro- 
ther in life, it was not to be supposed that 
he would care for him in death. 

All seemed to promise well. Surely now 
they were secure — surely now they might 
i'est on their oars — might relax the strained 
anxiety of the last two days. 
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And so, when the old serving-man had 
gone away, and when Thomas had gone to 
bed, they drew together over the fire, and 
talked in low voices of all that had hap- 
pened during Hugo's long imprisonment, 
and discussed his future, and spoke of 
Mondisfield, of Colonel Wharncliffe, — even 
of Joyce. It was not, however, until Hugo 
was left for a few minutes alone with Mary 
that he could speak freely of that which 
was so near his heart ; he felt so secure of 
her sympathy, — and surely this alone was 
sufficient to give the lie to those words 
the governor of Newgate had let fall 
about her? Those words had made Hugo 
vaguely uncomfortable ; he remembered 
the change that had imperceptibly come 
over their friendship after he had told her 
of Joyce ; he remembered now little details 
of that night at Gray's Inn — details which 
had conveyed nothing to him at the time, 
but which now returned to him, and filled 
him with compunction. Mary's voice 
startled him out of these thoughts. 
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' There is one confession I have to make 
to you,' she said, colouring a little. 'When 
you were recovered from your illness in 
February, I wrote and told fair Mistress 
Joyce that it was well with you. I meant 
to tell you before that I had written. Will 
you forgive me ?' 

* Why did you write ?' asked Hugo, 
more and more perplexed. 

' I could not bear her to be unhappy, 
and from your letter she must have been 
prepared to think of you as dead or dying. 
I could not see why she need be robbed of 
all hope. Was I too bold to write ? Are 
you angry with me ?' 

* God bless you for it !' he said, taking 
her hand in his. ' You may have saved 
her much. Oh, Mary, you are our hope- 
bringer ; you brought hope to me in my 
prison, and you sent it to my dear love in 
her sorrow.' 

At that he choked, and could not say 
another word. Was there naught left for 
her, he wondered ? Had she brought hope 
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to them, and was she to be left desolate ? 
For he could not but perceive now that 
there was truth in the governor's words, 
though aware that Mary's love was of a 
type which would have been incompre- 
hensible to the speaker. Even he him- 
self could not realise that her spiritual 
love gave her real joy in his joy. He 
felt troubled for her, — she divined his 
thoughts. 

' Do not speak as if I were some martyr, 
giving all and taking nothing,' she said, 
lightly ; for so only was it possible to 
touch on such a subject. 'Believe me, 
Hugo, I have had my share of happiness 
in what you call the hope-bringing. Why, 
I brought hope to myself into the bargain, 
— the hope of saving you, of knowing you 
would be on your way to Joyce ere ano- 
ther sun goes down. 'Twas the happiest 
notion ever came to me in a theatre, that 
of your rescue. I hope you are properly 
grateful to Mr. Shakspere, Mr. Killigrew, 
Mr. Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and all 
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the actors and actresses who may lay claim 
to having a finger in this pie.' 

^I am grateful to none of them, save 
you. It was your doing.' 

' That is enough to content the soul of 
any woman,' she said, laughingly, yet with 
a deeper meaning beneath the w^ords which 
she intended him to gather. ' I shall have 
to hand down so brave a compliment as 
that to Rupert's children and grandchildren, 
that they may properly respect their kins- 
woman who rescued a prisoner from New- 
gate. I did but set the ball a-roUing. 
Others have had the carrjdng out, which 
was far harder.' 

'I cannot yet take it in,' said Hugo, 
looking dreamily round the familiar room, 
which seemed so large and luxurious after 
his prison quarters. 'I have dreamed it 
so often, that I half fear to wake now and 
find it all unreal.' 

'Have you thought of your future?' 
asked Mary. 'Shall you stay long at 
Mondisfield ?' 
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'No, that would scarce be wise with 
such a neighbour as Sir Peregrine Blake. 
I shall but stay there for a day or two, 
and then rejoin Jeremiah at Harmch, and 
make all speed to Amsterdam. They say 
that is the haven of all exiles now, since 
the town gallantly refuses to give up 
refugees.' 

And then they drifted back to talk- 
ing of Joyce, and after a time Lady Den- 
ham returned with provisions for the 
journey ; and so in preparations and many 
last words the time passed swiftly by, till 
at last the dawn broke, and Sir William 
went to rouse Rupert, who, as the surest 
way to keep him sober, had been induced 
to go to bed. 

Hugo longed for the start, and yet 
dreaded it. He dreaded saying good-bye 
to the Denhams. How good they had 
been to him! How true and loyal in 
their friendship ! How unlike the rest 
of the world! They guessed his feeling, 
and made the parting as cheerful as possi- 
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ble, Rupert as ,usual jesting and teazing, 
Sir William and Lady Denham full of 
kind, hospitable cares, Mary saying little, 
but holding the spaniel in her arms and 
keeping him quiet, that he might not 
disturb the household. 

' If I could only think I should see you 
all again,' said Hugo, huskily, when the 
farewells had been said. 

' Why, don't lose heart now, of all times,' 
said Rupert, cheerfully. 'You'll be com- 
ing here ere long, and bringing your bride 
with you, I dare swear.' 

They were in the entrance-hall, Hugo 
involuntarily glanced at Mary. She smiled 
— a smile of perfect sympathy, and seeing 
that he turned impulsively, again caught 
her hand in his, and kissed it ; then, with- 
out another word, followed Rupert out 
into the grey morning twilight. 

All was very still, not a creature stirred 
in the silent streets. The two did not say 
much ; there was somehow a solemn feel- 
ing about that journey which they had 
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begun. Turning a corner, they came in 
sight of Jeremiah holding the two horses | 

in readiness for them. They mounted in 
haste, and rode away ^vith scarcely a word, 
for all had been arranged with the old i 

serving-man beforehand. He watched 
them out of sight, then returned to the 
Denhams' house, ostensibly to watch be- 
side the coffin, but in reality to collect 
such things as his young master would 
need to take into exile with him. 

Meanwhile Denham and Hugo passed 
through Temple Bar, upon which, among 
the rows of heads, was set a ghastly-look- 
ing quarter, but newly added to the grim 
collection. 

' Yonder is part of the last victim to the 
Plot,' said Denham, pointing up with his 
riding- whip. 'Twas Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, who made the mistake of flying to 
Leyden instead of to Amsterdam, and, being 
brought back, was hanged and quartered a 
few days since.' 

Hugo shuddered. 
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' I heard St. Sepulchre's bell toll,' he 
said. ' But they did not tell me who it 
was for.' 

The news saddened him, and made him 
apprehensive; he did not breathe freely 
till they had left the city behind them, 
passed out through Bishopsgate, and gain- 
ed the free, open country. Then the rap- 
ture of escape and the consciousness of 
comparative safety overpowered all other 
thoughts, and his spirits rose to the high- 
est pitch. How beautiful was this country 
road along which he had last ridden a hand- 
cuffed prisoner, how green the grass was, 
how wide the great blue expanse of sky. 
Accustomed to the blank, white walls of a 
cell, he was almost intoxicated by the mere 
delight of colour, the rich brown earth 
freshly ploughed, the red brick of the 
cottages, the fresh, spring green of the 
trees, the golden glory of buttercups and 
celandines. He was like one who, .return- 
ing from a long sea-voyage, greets the earth 
anew, comes to it once more as to a fresh 
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paradise. He could have laughed with 
delight at the mere sight of the green fields, 
flat Essex fields though they were ; the sun 
just rising threw its level beams over the 
wide landscape, the fresh morning air made 
mere breathing a pleasure, he was free 
once more, free and on his way to his love 
— what wonder that the dark past fled 
from him like a dream of the night. 

After a while, hungry with their early 
ride, they drew rein and paused beside a 
field-gate to do justice to Lady Denham's 
provisions, while their horses cropped the 
grass by the roadside. A flock of sheep 
were feeding in the level^ green pasturage. 
Hugo watched them with a sort of fascina- 
tion, the white, woolly creatures had never 
seemed beautiful to him before, but to-day 
he could not look long enough at them ; 
even the cracked sheep-bell was musical, 
the baaing and bleating of the lambs was 
more delicious to his ears than the finest 
concert* 

Then on once more through the green 
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lanes and flowery banks, past hamlet and 
village, waste land and town, until at 
length in the evening they reached Bishop- 
Stortford, and, avoiding the inn at which 
he had slept when brought there as a pri- 
soner, made their way to a smaller hostelry. 

Then they both began to feel that the 
escape had tired them. They supped at 
once and made all speed to bed, nor trou- 
bled themselves at all with thoughts of 
pursuit or discovery, but slept all night 
with never a dream to disturb their peace. 
All had gone on smoothly, why should 
they fear now ? Surely all risk was over ? 

' Fresh as a daisy,' wasjRupert's greeting, 
when Hugo came down the next morning. 
^ Your lady-love will scarce believe your 
dismal tales of Newgate dungeons, an you 
go to her looking like that.' 

* Have you ordered the horses ?' asked 
Hugo, eagerly, only longing to start with- 
out delay. 

'Ay, ay, they will be here anon, but 
oddsfish, man, you would not have us go 
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on empty stomachs ! Come, sit down and 
make a good meal, here is trout such as 111 
warrant you have not tasted in gaol.' 

They were sitting in the inn parlour, a 
comfortable, wainscotted room, mth the 
ceiling supported by oaken beams, and the 
mndow gay with spring flowers. The}^ 
-were very merry over their breakfast ; Den- 
ham told his latest stories, and they laugh- 
ed over them as they had never had the 
heart to laugh when he had visited his 
friend in Newgate. For atmosphere makes 
a great difference, and what atmosphere 
could be more exhilarating than that of 
the cosy parlour at Bishop-Stortford on the 
morning on which Hugo was to return to 
Mondisfield. 

' And so,' concluded Rupert, ' as the 
King played at Pall Mall in the park, there 
came to him at the most ill-convenient of 

times one who brought him news ' he 

broke off abruptly, for Hugo had turned 
ashy pale, and had grasped his arm. 

^Hush r he cried, * for God's sake listen.* 
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Denham, much alarmed, held his breath. 
Some one was coming down the stairs, and 
talking meanwhile to the servant. 

' A pest on your foolish pate — did I not 
bid you have breakfast ready for me long 
ere this ? Let it be served forthwith, you 
lazy varlet. What's that ? What do you 
say?' 

The voice was not to be mistaken, Ru- 
pert knew that without doubt it was the 
voice of Randolph Wharncliffe. He was 
confounded. In all his life he had never 
known such a horrible moment. Not 
dreaming of pursuit they had walked into a 
trap, had by ill-luck actually thrown them- 
selves into Randolph's arms. 

But long training in adversity had taught 
Hugo wisdom. A year before he would 
have lost his head, would infallibly have 
been taken as he was at the table. He 
had not lived through those months of 
misery for nothing. Quick as lightning 
he sprang forward ; in one glance he had 
takeA in the whole of the room, and, before 
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Denham had time to wonder what he was 
about to do, had sought the sole shelter 
the place afforded. By the side of the 
hearth was a cupboard ; he flung open the 
door, glanced in, saw that amid faggots, 
mops, tallow-dips, and rushlights was just 
room for him to hide, and without a mo- 
ment's hesitation sprang in. Denham, 
darting forward, locked the door upon him 
and put the key in his pocket ; then, with 
an agility which would have made any 
spectator laugh, rushed back to his place 
at the table, and, when the door of the par- 
lour opened, had his face well buried in a 
huge tankard of ale. 

As he drank he thought, — he was not 
good at forming schemes on the spur of 
the moment, but now his desperation and 
determination that come what might he 
must save his friend, stimulated him to 
unwonted exertion. As an actor he was 
in his element, and, the plan once formed, 
he might be trusted to carry it through 
with credit. 
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'First-rate home-brewed, that!' he re- 
marked, setting down the tankard, and 
stooping to wipe his mouth on the table- 
cloth.' 

' What, Denham !' exclaimed Randolph 
Wharncliffe, who had come into the room, 
and was looking discontentedly at the 
table, which showed no preparation for his 
breakfast. 

Then he remembered that since his con- 
duct to Hugo the Denhams had had no- 
thing to say to him, and he turned away 
with an oath, vexed that he had been 
startled into a greeting which would not 
be returned. 

' I did not think to meet you here,' said 
Denham, in a grave voice. The voice was 
so unlike his own that Randolph turned 
and looked at him. Rupert was paler than 
usual, his face was sterner. 

' I am on my way to Newmarket,' said 
Randolph, surprised that his first remark 
should have called for any response. Then, 
with an uneasy attempt at jovial careless- 
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ness, ' And, by-the-by, now I think of it, I 
am in your debt. Do you remember the 
supper we had a year last October in that 
country inn ?' 

' Ay,' said Denham, gravely. ' I re- 
member.' 

' An I recollect aright, you took twenty 
to one that Hugo would never succeed at 
court. Well, I own myself beaten. Hugo- 
hath failed miserably, hath defeated all my 
hopes.' 

' Ay, he hath defeated theiri in a way 
you little reckoned on,' said Denham, with 
an angry flash in his dark eyes. ' Sir, I 
must speak plainly with you. I did not 
think to meet you here, but I am the 
bearer of a message which perchance will 
not be wholly welcome to your ears.' 

' Do not trouble yourself to deliver mes- 
sages from Hugo. Have I not told you 
that I have disowned him. He is naught 
to me. Quit the subject, sir, at once. I 
will hearken to no message from him.' 

'You will never have to hearken to 
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words of his again,' said Denham, looking 
him full in the face. ' I am the bearer of 
a message to you, but not from him. My 
father thought you ought to be informed 
that your brother is dead;' 

'Dead!' exclaimed Randolph, incredu- 
lously. 

' Dead,' repeated Denham, in his coldest 
voice. ' But really, sir, it can be a matter 
of little interest to you, seeing that you 
have ceased to regard him as one of your 
kith and kin.' 

Randolph made no reply, but fell back 
in the nearest chair. His face had become 
livid. Rupert continued, rather cruelly, 

' I suppose his death disconcerts your 
plans. " Dead men tell no tales," as the 
proverb hath it. In this case dead men 
can unfortunately not give evidence. An 
you wished your brother to do that, you 
should not have left him to pine away his 
life in Newgate.' 

Randolph made no reply, but feeling 
Denham's reproachful gaze intolerable, he 
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bent forward and hid his face in his hands. 

There was a knock at the door. Den- 
ham, thinking it came from the cupboard, 
started violently. The servant entered, 
set down a pile of plates on the table, and 
then, to Denham's dismay, crossed the 
room and tried to open the cupboard door. 

' Don't loiter about in here,' he said, 
sharply. ' Get what you want elsewhere ; 
this gentleman does not wish to be dis- 
turbed ; he hath private affairs to discuss 
with me.' 

' Your pardon, sir, 'tis but a faggot I 
want from the cupboard ; but drat the 
door, I do declare it must be bewitched.' 

' Damn you and the faggots too !' said 
Rupert, wrathfuUy. ' Get you gone, and 
fetch your firing from elsewhere. Can 
you not see that this gentleman wishes 
to be alone ?' 

The servant glanced at the bowed figure, 
and with a shrug of the shoulders left the 
room. Denham breathed more freely. But 
the danger was by no means past. Ran- 
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dolph raised a haggard face when the door 
had closed behind the servant. 

' How did he die ?' he asked, hoarsely. 

' He had had one of his ague-fits the 
day before, and next morning Scroop, the 
gaoler, went into his cell and found him 
cold as a stone. The only wonder is that 
he hath survived so much.' 

'Curse their folly I' said Randolph, bit- 
terly. ' They told me he was better — they 
told me he got daily stronger. They told 
me he was well lodged and well fed, and 
that you did all that was permitted for his 
comfort.' 

'That was true enough,' said Rupert. 
' We did what we could — and for Newgate 
he was not ill-lodged. But you know 
what this winter hath been. Three pris- 
oners died before him in the same room. 
Was Hugo such a Hercules that he should 
live when all others perished ? You know 
well enough that his strength never was 
anything to boast of. Why, even old 
Busby had to temper his floggings when 
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Hugo was in question. You should have 
taken a leaf out of his book.' 

To his surprise, Randolph's hard face be- 
gan to work ^nvulsively. Again he bowed 
his head. There was silence in the room, 
broken only by the strong man's sobs. 

In the meantime, from his hiding-place 
Hugo had watched the whole scene. 
Tremblingly he had seen Randolph's en- 
trance, had listened for Rupert's first words, 
upon which so much would hang. 

It was long months since he had last 
seen his brother ; he watched him intently, 
and instinctively knew that the change in 
his expression was a change for the worse. 
But 5^et the sight of him moved him great- 
ly — moved him so much that he forgot his 
fear, forgot the terrible risk he ran, forgot 
that everything depended on the interview 
which he was watching. It was so strange 
to be thus an unseen spectator that he 
really felt as though he were dead, — as if 
Rupert's words were strictly true. He 
listened with the strangest feeling to the 
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account of his own illness and death ; he 
watched Randolph's face with interest and 
sympathy, even with a sort of joy. After 
all, his brother had not then in reality 
disowned him. He had uttered the cold 
words, but in his heart had all the time 
€ared for him. He grieved for him now — 
grieved for him, not for the defeat of his 
own plans ; that was cruel of Rupert to 
suggest such a thing, — Randolph's face 
gave the lie to any idea of that kind. 
When he saw him bow his head to hide 
his grief from Denham's stern gaze, it was 
all he could do not to make his presence 
known. How could he let his brother 
suffer thus ? How could he let him live 
all his life long with this weight on his 
conscience ? It was intolerable. He must 
reveal himself, must put an end to this 
ghastly farce. 

At that moment the entrance of the 
servant had scattered all his thoughts to the 
winds. He suddenly realised what discov- 
ery would mean. It would mean terrible 
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danger to all who had befriended him, it 
would mean risk to Colonel Wharncliffe, it 
would mean an end to all hopes of seeing 
Joyce. For Randolph would never forgive 
the deception that had been practised on 
him. 

Panic seized Hugo as the servant shook 
and rattled the cupboard door ; his breath 
came fast and hard, great drops of perspir- 
ation stood on his forehead. The servant 
left the room, but there was no knowing 
that he would not return, there was no 
knowing that Randolph's suspicion might 
not be awakened by so strange a circum- 
stance as a cupboard door which would 
not open and a traveller who had left 
his breakfast half eaten. Through the 
keyhole he could see all with terrible dis- 
tinctness : the chair which he had lately 
occupied pushed back, the unfinished plate 
of fish, the fragment of a manchet ; Ran- 
dolph sitting opposite all this, unobservant 
as yet, his face hidden by the long, curled 
wig which drooped low on the table ; Den- 
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ham glaring across at him, anxiety, fear, 
perplexity, all contending for the mastery 
in his face, — for, as his enemy's head was 
bowed for an instant, he had ceased to be 
an actor, was simply the embarrassed friend, 
scheming in vain to get this dangerous 
man off the premises. Hugo watched it 
all as if he had been watching a scene at 
the play ; the sunshine crept in through 
the lattice window and lit up Randolph's 
grey doublet and crimson baldrick, gleamed 
too on the hilt of his sword. Every detail 
was keenly noted by the silent watcher. 
He even noticed the silver handled riding- 
whip with the same heavy leathern thong 
which he had good reason to remember. 
How handsome Denham looked too with 
his merry face grave and stern, with anx- 
ious thought in the usually careless eyes ! 
Once more a servant entered, this time 
a comely girl in red petticoat, grey cloth 
waistcoat, grey linsey-woolsey apron, scar- 
let neckerchief knotted in front, and snowy 
cap. She too had a try at the cupboard 
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door. By this time Hugo had grown philo- 
sophic, had schooled himself into quiet, 
almost into indiflference. The girl gave it 
up, and, going to the table, began to clear 
a place for Randolph. 

' You have finished, sir ?' she said, turn- 
ing to Denham. 

' Ay, clear the decks,' he said, carelessly. 

' The other young gentleman, sir, hath 
he done ?' 

^ Ay, he has done too.' 

Randolph looked up. 

'You are not alone, then?' he asked, 
glancing across the table. 

' Yes, I am alone,' said Denham, coolly. 
' But, as ill-luck would have it, I fell in 
with an old acquaintance on the road, and 
he chose to put up at this inn, which, in 
truth, is not so good an one as the other 
lower down. He was on his way to New- 
market, but I need accompany him no 
further on the road, for now that I have 
found you I shall return to London.' 
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' I will go with you/ said Randolph, 
raising a tankard of ale to his lips mth a 
hand which visibly trembled. 'I must 
attend my brother's funeral.' 

' Then if we mean to do that we must 
lose no time,' said Denham. ' I rode off in 
haste, but there was a rumour in the house 
that the funeral would have to take place 
speedily. Unless we start oif at once I 
doubt we shall be too late.' 

'I am ready to follow you,' said Ran- 
dolph. ' I have no stomach for breakfast 
after your ill news. Denham, before God 
I swear that I never dreamed imprisonment 
could harm a hair of his head. I meant 
him but to stay there till he yielded.' 

Denham looked him in the face. 

' Then you might have known that you 
were dooming him to stay there all his 
life,' he said, sternly. 'How should such 
as Hugo yield to you ? How should light 
be conquered by darkness ? But come, we 
waste time, let us have the horses round 
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and be off at once. If I speak plainly, you 
must pardon me ; a man does not lightly 
lose a friend like Hugo.' 

Before long the horses were ready, the 
bills paid, the servants feed. All was 
quiet in the inn-parlour. Randolph had 
already mounted. Hugo in his cupboard 
could hear the horses pawing impatiently. 
He wondered much what would happen 
to him — ^how he was to be released. 
Denham's loud voice penetrated to his 
still retreat. 

^ Ay,' he said, ' I am ready at last. Oh, 
bide a bit, though. Where the devil is 
my tobacco-pouch? I must have left it 
in the parlour. Ride on, an you will; I 
will overtake you.' 

The horses' hoofs were plainly heard 
without. Randolph must indeed have 
started. Then came quick footsteps in 
the passage, and Denham rushed into 
the room, unlocked the door in a trice, 
and dragged out his friend. 

' Safe !' he gasped. ' Make all speed to 
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Mondisfield, and fly the country as soon 
as may be. Things may leak out ; do not 
linger.' 

Then, before Hugo could speak one word 
of thanks, before he could even bid him 
farewell, he was ofi^ once more, and the 
next minute Hugo saw him pass the win- 
dow on his horse, making all the haste he 
could to rejoin Randolph. 

Hugo locked the cupboard, dropped the 
key at a little distance, then called boldly 
for his bill, ordered his horse to be brought 
to the door, packed his saddle-bags, and in 
another quarter of an hour had left Bishop- 
Stortford behind him, and was on his way 
to Mondisfield. 

At first, thoughts of Randolph disturbed 
his peace, but soon all faded save the con- 
sciousness that he was on his way to 
Joyce, that ere the sun went down her 
sorrow would be ended, that in a few 
hours' time he should once more clasp her 
to his heart, tell her how he had kept his 
promise, and had come back as she had 
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bidden him. He was tired, desperately 
tired, for the strain of the last few days 
had been great, and the long ride was 
exhausting, spite of the hope which kept 
him up. Yet how different was th^ pain 
and weariness from that which he had en- 
dured on the summer day when he had 
last ridden along that road. His heart 
danced within him as he galloped on, past 
the wayside cottages, through the village 
where the children had given him the 
water, over the heathy plain, till at length 
the cross-roads were reached, and he knew 
that there was but a mile to Mondisfield. 

The horse began to show symptoms of 
fatigue, for he had had a hard journey, 
and but little rest ; and as to the rider, he 
was so worn out, that he could hardly keep 
his seat. He bent low over the horse's 
neck, too weary to sit upright, and yety 
spite of all, his heart was bounding with 
happiness. Had he not been so physicallj^ 
exhausted, he would have sung aloud for 
very gladness. They were going at a foot 
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pace, for the ground sloped a little, when 
all at once they came to the old black 
barn by the road-side. Hugo's heart gave 
a great throb of joy as he caught sight of 
it. Then slowly they rounded the corner, 
and came into sight of the three elm-trees 
at the gate of Mondisfield Park. 

' My God !' he exclaimed. ' My God !' 
Griffith might have been shocked, yet 
the ejaculation was but the natural out- 
burst of a heart filled to overflowing with 
long-deferred joy. 

For on the grassy mound at the foot of 
the trees sat Joyce. Joyce with her light 
curls gently stirred by the wind, with her 
sweet face gravely bent over a hatful of 
primroses which she was sorting and tying 
in bunches. Very sweet, but very wist- 
ful, did she look. He had time to note 
the change in her ere she looked up, in- 
deed he was close to her before she became 
aware of the horse's hoofs on the road, and 
raised her eyes to see whether by chance 
it might be the post with a letter from her 
father. 
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Ah, what was this? She saw him, she 
recognised him, but yet made no move- 
ment towards him, uttered no cry of joy, 
smiled no smile of relief ; but, rising to her 
feet, stood, with wdde-opened eyes and 
blanched face, clutching at one of the trees 
as though to support herself. She was not 
glad to see him ; she was terrified. Oh, 
what had happened ? There surely could 
be but one thing which would make her 
fear to meet him. 

He was conscious of a sharp stab of 
pain at his heart, then of a wild blind im- 
pulse which made him throw himself from 
his horse and rush towards her. . 

' Joyce !' he cried, ' Joyce ! my love ! my 
love !' 

She shrank back, trembling, white, terri- 
fied. It was more than he could endure ; 
with a low cry he fell forward — fell on the 
grass at her feet. 
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CHAPTER XL 

UNDER THE APPLE-TREES. 

Wept they had, alas the while ! 
But now tears themselves did smile, 
While their eyes, by love directed. 
Interchangeably reflected. 

Sir Philip Sydney. 

In those days, at any rate in those remote 
country districts, the belief in ghosts was 
much more prevalent than in the nine- 
teenth century. Joyce, looking up from 
her primroses on that spring afternoon, 
and seeing before her what she took to be 
a white phantom horse, with the wraith of 
her lover, shrank back in unconquerable 
dread. Her heart beat so fast that it 
nearly stifled her, she stared in dread fas- 
cination at that spectral figure, which was 
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Hugo and yet which was not Hugo, for 
the face was pale and transparent, the 
eyes shone strangely, he looked altogether 
unearthly. 

It was now five months since the tid- 
ings of his death had reached her, the 
newsletter which contradicted the intelli- 
gence had been lost in one of the winter 
storms, Mary's letter had shared the same 
fate, it was impossible that she could think 
this sudden return anything but an appari- 
tion from the other world, or an hallucina- 
tion of the brain. 

The rapture in her lover's face, the 
radiant joy depicted there, his changed 
voice, his altered form, all tended to con- 
firm her mistake ; strangely enough it was 
not until she saw that look of joy replaced 
by one of agony that she began to doubt, 
— not until she saw him fall to the ground 
at her feet that she was suddenly con- 
vinced that this was Hugo in the flesh, no 
dread visitant from another world, but her 
own lover, wearied with a long journey ^ 
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worn with illness and imprisonment. 

She burst into tears, and, hurrying for- 
ward, managed to turn his face to the 
light, hoping that the fresh spring wind 
would revive him: she chafed his cold 
hands, she called to him, broken-hearted 
to think what pain she must unwittingly 
have given him, — how cruel a welcome 
had been his. 

And so presently, amid rushing and 
booming in his ears as once more he strug- 
gled back to life, Hugo became aware of a 
^ sweet voice broken with sobs. How pite- 

ous and yet how delicious it was ! he could 
not stir, he dreaded breaking that magic 
spell. 

' Hugo ! Hugo !' she cried. ' Dear love ! 
Sweetheart ! How cold, how hateful, I 
must have seemed to you. Oh, how could 
I think it your wraith ? Yet they told me 
you were dead, Hugo. Ah, you stir, you 
sigh ! Dear love, speak to me — speak I' 

Kneeling beside him on the grass she 
I rained tears and kisses on his face; he 
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opened his eyes; was it only the vision 
that had so often come to him in Newgate, 
of Joyce kneeling beside him in the copse 
by the Suffolk roadside on the day of the 
duel? He looked at the sweet, tear- 
stained face, and knew how different the 
vision was, for now she was his own — all 
his own ! At the thought new life, new 
strength took possession of him. He 
sprang up, wroth with himself for having 
alarmed her. She had thought him dead, 
and his sudden return was almost enough 
to kill her. At the thought he was once 
again all strength and manly tenderness. 

' My dear one, did they send you false 
tidings of my death T he cried. ' Had I 
but known I would have written, would 
not for the world have broken on you thus 
suddenly.' 

She wanted no explanation, it was 
enough for her to feel his arms round 
her, enough to know that he was alive, 
free, and once more at Mondisfield. 

There was a timeless pause, into which 
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no fears or cares obtruded themselves, all 
but love and joy was crowded out; 
the two so long parted had each other 
once more, and were unconscious of aught 
else in the world. It was the white horse 
which at length startled Joyce into some 
recollection of place. 

They were close to the public road ; a 
vague instinct of danger came to trouble 
her perfect peace. 

' Dear one,' she said, ' are you safe from 
pursuit ?' 

'I cannot tell for how long,' he said, 
with a sigh. 'But at present I am safe. 
For the next day or two I may remain 
here, if your father will permit me.' 

'My father is abroad, at Amsterdam. 
You must come and let my mother bid 
you welcome,' said Joyce. 'Do not let 
us linger so near the road, it may be pru- 
dent to keep your visit from the village 
folk.' 

' You are right,' he said, anxiety once 
more returning to him. And yet there 
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was a certain sweetness in feeling that she 
shared in the anxiety, there was bliss in 
seeing how already she thought for him, 
planned for him. He led in the white 
horse, which all this time had been dining 
comfortably on the long grass by the way- 
side, and Joyce walked beside him up the 
drive till they came in sight of the dear 
old house, with its brown-tiled roof, its 
salmon-pink front, its familiar windows. 
He told her some of the details of his 
escape, and then they conferred together 
as to the best way of making his presence 
known to Mrs. WharnclifFe. In the end 
Joyce persuaded him to let her run on 
quickly to the house, while he left his 
horse in the stable-yard. He could hardly 
bear to let her go out of his sight, but she 
was afraid the sudden shock might be bad 
for her mother, and, remembering how her 
father had bid her on that last night to 
be in all things her mother's helper, she 
could not even now let her happiness make 
her careless. 
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They were all of them country girls, 
could ride, run. and swim to perfection ; 
but Joyce had never run so fast as on that 
day; her cheeks were glowing, her eyes 
beaming with joy, when she threw open 
the door of the south parlour. Mrs. 
Wharncliffe could only look at her in 
mute astonishment. 

' Mother dear,' said Joyce, kneeling be- 
side her, and trying to speak calmly, 
' there is no fresh news from father, but 
yet good news has come to-day to Mondis- 
field.' 

^Has the post been here?' asked Mrs. 
Wharncliffe. 

'Not the post,' said Joyce. 'Much 
better than a mere letter. Oh, mother 
darling, it was all a mistake; the news- 
letter did but publish a false rumour about 
Hugo. He is alive, he is free, he is here !' 

Waiting only for her mother's close 
embrace, scarcely hearing her words of 
surprise and delight, Joyce flew away, for 
her quick ear had detected steps upon the 
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gravel outside. In another minute she 
returned; Mrs. WharnclifFe had risen to 
meet them, but paused, thinking perhaps 
it were well that her welcome of Hugo 
should be in the south parlour rather than 
at the front door. Once more the door 
was opened ; she saw her little girl flushed, 
eager, radiant mth happiness, and beside 
her, holding her hand, walked Hugo. She 
gave him a mother's greeting, then drew 
back a step, looking at him with a long, 
searching look. It was Hugo, yet not 
Hugo. Her feeling was, after all, not 
unlike Joyce's when she had first caught 
sight of him. The dreamy, philosophic 
youth, the boy who had yielded to that 
dread temptation in the gallery, the lad 
who had afterwards so nearly succumbed to 
his brother's '^^^ll when Colonel WharnclifFe 
lay in hiding, was no more. Not a year 
had passed since that dread summer day, 
but the time had been long enough with 
Hugo. He looked many years older ; he 
had come back to Mondisfield a man. 
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The broad forehead and the quiet eyes 
were pure as ever, but shone with a light 
that was new and strange ; the loyalty 
which had once belonged solely to Ran- 
dolph had deepened and widened. He 
was no longer the blind tool of another, 
but the devoted love, the noble constancy, 
had been turned into its true course. 

It is ever those who are willing to lose 
their life that shall verily find it ; and 
that which was true and good, even though 
misdirected in the old life, shall be truer 
and better in the new. For man's life is 
like a stream ; pain and trial are but the 
dams which drive back the water to its 
rightful channel — and that which was pure 
and sparkling on its way to the black 
morass is pure and bright and a thousand- 
fold stronger when, turned in its course, 
it joins the river and is borne on seawards* 

'Hugo,' said Mrs. WharnclifFe, with a 
smile, after the first greetings and ques- 
tions were over, ' will you blame me if I 
treat you now at once as my son? In 
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truth I was in sore need of one to help me, 
for in three days' time we are to leave this 
place and to rejoin my husband.' 

' You are to go to Holland !' exclaimed 
Hugo, with delight. 'Then you will let 
me travel with you, and serve you so far 
as I am able. I do not think my brother 
is likely to insist on exhuming my body, 
and in no other way is the truth likely to 
be betrayed, therefore I do not think my 
presence could in any way endanger you.' 

' In truth you will be the greatest com- 
fort,' said Mrs. WharnclifFe, ' for you know 
the world and the ways of travelling, 
whereas I for many years have never been 
further than to St. Edmondsbury in my 
own coach. But, come ! we must not keep 
you here talking of the future, I will show 
you to the guest-chamber, and you, little 
Joyce, run and bid them bring in supper 
speedily. Hugo must be hungry after his 
long ride.' 

Hugo changed his dusty travelling dress 
for one of the fresh suits which the Den- 
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hams had prepared for him. He took 
great pleasure in donning clothes which 
had never seen the inside of Newgate, and 
the mere consciousness that he was once 
more in a free, open, country house was in 
itself exquisite. How pure and sweet the 
old guest-chamber seemed to him, how 
fresh the wainscotted walls, the chintz 
curtains, the white bed in its deep recess. 
And about all was that indescribable smell 
of the country which, ever noticeable to 
townbred folk, Avas doubly delicious to 
Hugo after his long imprisonment. It 
made him think of the scene in the House 
Beautiful, which he knew almost by heart 
from constant reading : — ' The pilgrim they 
laid in a large, upper chamber, whose win- 
dow opened towards the sun-rising ; the 
name of the chamber was Peace.' 

Presently in the country stillness he 
caught the sounds of a child's merry voice, 
and knew that it must be little Evelyn. 
Going down the broad oak staircase he 
made his way to the hall, but, before any 
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painful recollections could return to him^ 
his thoughts were altogether diverted by 
the eager welcome which he received from 
every one of his cousins. They could not 
make enough of him, the joy of his return 
from what they had deemed the grave 
overpowered their natural shyness. Taken 
up with the anxiety to do honour to the 
man who had saved their father they forgot 
themselves, forgot to wonder whether he 
would think them rustic and countrified, 
forgot to be afraid of the courtly London 
gentleman even when most conscious how 
different he was from the bluff, country 
squires around. It was worth all that Hugo 
had been through to sit at that cheerful 
supper-table in the old hall with those 
happy faces beaming on him, with Joyce by 
his side, with the mother at the head of 
the table, anxious and careworn, but yet 
with such deep relief on her brow. 

Later on Mrs. Wharncliffe sat with him 
in the north parlour, and he gave her a 
more detailed account of his imprisonment 
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than he had cared to give before the rest 
of the family. Then when her questions 
had all been answered, and there came a 
momentary pause in the conversation, he 
raised his quiet grey eyes to her face with 
the question which he had been longing to 
put to her ever since his arrival. 

'Joyce has told you of our love, madam,' 
he began, steadying his voice with some 
difficulty. 'Your welcome makes me hope 
that you ^vill not wholly forbid my suit. 
Will you pardon me for having spoken to 
her ere asking your consent ? I thought 
I should never see her again — I was carried 
away — I could not keep silence.' 

' I will not say that I did not regret it 
,at first,' said Mrs. WharnclifFe, smiling. ' I 
•deemed Joyce over young. But I do not 
blame you for speaking that day — I well 
understand that you could not bear to leave 
the place without telling her.' 

' Yes, it was that,' said Hugo, eagerly. 
' The going away for ever as I thought and 
never telling her that 'twas love of her that 
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made it sweet, that 'twas love of her that 
gave me strength to resist.' 

'And are you still sure of your own 
mind ?' asked Mrs. Wharncliffe. ' You have 
seen much of the world, you have doubt- 
less met many women more brilliant than 
my little country maid. Are you quite sure 
that you do well, in all seriousness, to ask 
her to be your wife ?' 

' Of that I could never doubt,' he said, 
eagerly. ' My only doubt is whether I am 
fit for her. I can never forget how in this 
house I was once a treacherous guest, how 
all this misery hath been wrought by me/ 

Looking at him Mrs. Wharncliffe saw 
that it was not alone the illness and the 
hardships of Newgate which had made 
him so many years older. Men do not 
repent as Hugo had repented, and yet bear 
no traces of the agony. There was some- 
thing reverential in her manner as she 
kissed his forehead. 

' My dear son,' she said, ' did you deem 
yourself wholly fit, perhaps I might hesi- 
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tate. But methinks you have learnt in 
these months that which to my mind 
makes all the pain and misery worth while. 
Right gladly shall I entrust to you my little 
maid.' 

So the next morning, when Joyce went 
out with her basket of grain to feed the 
pigeons, Hugo strolled out into the pleas* 
ance. The turf felt like velvet beneath hia 
feet, the thick box hedge, with its sweet, 
indescribable smell, brought back to his 
remembrance the grassy walks in the gar* 
den at Penshurst ; but that morning even 
sorrow was sweet, he could think of his 
friend as at peace, working perhaps in 
some larger sphere and safe for ever from 
his enemies. Musing thus he passed the 
w^illow arbour and the sun-dial, and made 
his way along the grassy apple-walk. 

Presently a whirr of wings made him 
look through the trees to the red-tiled 
pigeon-cote. There was a sudden disper- 
sion, for the pigeons had had their break- 
fast, and Joyce with her empty basket 
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appeared at the end of the walk. She 
wore a white linen gown with large puffed 
sleeves, and in her waistband she had fast- 
ened a little bunch of primroses; her sunny 
hair was hidden by a blue French hood, 
all but the curls which invariably strayed 
over her rounded forehead. She saw him 
and smiled, and the beautiful colour rose 
in her cheeks. 

As he watched her framed in that 
sweet vista of green grass and over- 
ai'ching trees laden with pink and white 
blossom, he knew that for him there 
could be in the whole world no fairer 
sight. They met without a word, with 
only one long, silent embrace. Then he 
put her gently from him, much as he had 
done on the summer day in the north 
parlour when recollections of Randolph 
had broken in upon that momentary bliss. 

' Will you spare me . a little time,' he 
asked, 'now that the pigeons are fed? 
There is much that I would fain say to 
you.' 
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'Then say it here,' she said, smiling, 'for 
this is the place of all others 1 love best.' 

They sat down on the grassy bank by the 
side of the moat, but Hugo's words did 
not come readily. For the first time Joyce 
felt a little afraid of him. Half shyly she 
took the primroses from her band and 
fastened them in his doublet, then made as 
though she would have taken them away 
again. 

' Do you take back your gifts ?' he asked, 
smiling. 

' No ; but you shall have other flowers, 
violets, anemones, but not primroses. They 
make me think of the time beneath the 
€lms when I did not know you. Dear 
love I I shall never forgive myself that cold 
greeting. I shall ever hate the sight of 
primroses.' 

' Nay, hate them not,' he said, quietly. 
' And, in truth, they meet my case right 
well. Do you know, my heart, the lines 
which the poet Carew wrote on the prim- 
rose ?' 
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Joyce did not know them; the only- 
poets she knew were Milton and Shakspere^ 
She listened intently while her lover re- 
peated the sweet old poem : 

* "Ask me why I send you here 
This firstling of the infant year ; 
Ask me why I send to you 
This primrose all bepearled with dew ; 
1 straight will whisper in your ears, 
The sweets of love are washed with tears. 
Ask me why this flower doth show 
So yellow green, and sickly too ; 
Ask me why the stalk is weak 
And bending, yet it doth not break ; 
I must tell you these discover 
What doubts and fears are in a lover." * 
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Tis beautiful ; but what have you to 
do with doubts and fears?' said Joyce. 
' You may lay aside all fear of pursuit for 
to-day, at least. And the doubts and fears 
of a lover ! Why, Hugo, you can never 
have those. Have I ever given you cause 
to be troubled with those ?' 

There was such a heavenly light in her 
eyes raised to his, such exquisite tender- 
ness in the dimpled face, with its tiny 
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mouth and rounded cheeks, that it was all 
Hugo could do not to fold her once more 
in that close embrace. 

' Dear love,' he said, after a silence, 
' there is no need to tell you that you 
have all my heart, — that I have loved you 
ever since our first meeting. But it is but 
fitting that you should once more gravely 
consider whether you do well to give 
yourself to me. Remember that you are 
now free — free as ever — for my letter writ 
in Newgate unloosed you from any prom- 
ise you made before. Your mother gives 
me leave to speak to you thus openly, — 
will you listen ?' 

'Why would you wish me to?' asked 
Joyce, looking frightened. 

' For your own sake, my heart. Because 
I cannot bear to think that in a hasty 
moment, or from a generous impulse, or 
perchance from some false notion that I 
had done aught for your father, you should 
give me the rich treasure of your love, and 
hereafter live to repent it.' 
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She put her hand before his lips. 

' I will not let you say such things !' she 
exclaimed, with mingled indignation and 
tenderness. 

' Nay, hear me out,' he said, kissing her 
fingers as he drew them do^vn. ' You must 
dismiss from your mind all the sweet 
charity, all the tender excuses you have 
hitherto made for me ; you must consider 
whether you are in very truth willing to 
be the wife of a man who was once guilty 
of a grave crime, — whether you are willing 
to share with him exile, and perchance 
disgrace. My dear one, my dear one, how 
can I bear the thought of this for you ? 
You who ought to have the bravest, the 
most unsullied heart in exchange ! Oh ! 
Joyce, love is not all joy ; it is pain — ^bitter 
pain !' 

'Yes,' she said, in a choked voice, 'that 
is true ; but the pain is not all on your 
side, Hugo.' 

' Then think it calmly over, as I would 
have you do,' he cried. ' Tell me, an you 
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will, that I had better go hence. You shall 
never be sacrificed to some impulse of pity^ 
some wish to spare me suffering.' 

' Do you think that to send you hence 
would make me happier?' she asked. 
' When " I am myself my own fever and 
pain," as you sang last night. Oh, Hugo, 
when will you understand that I love you ! 
Methinks the pain of love is the pain of 
one's own unworthiness.' 

^Make me pure as your own sweet self!' 
he cried. 

But she silenced him with a kiss. And 
thus, by the side of the moat, and under 
shelter of the apple-blossom, they sealed 
their betrothal. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 

What I I ! I love ! I sue ! I seek a wife ! 

Lovers Labour Lost, 

Late that afternoon, Damaris and Robina, 
returning from a farewell visit to one of 
the neighbours, and emerging from the 
ash-walk, were surprised and alarmed to 
see a stranger riding through the park. 
He reined in his horse at sight of them, 
pausing by the second gate, which opened 
on to the bridge. Damaris was a brave 
girl, but she was very much frightened, 
for she thought the stranger might have 
come in search of Hugo. She even feared 
it might be Randolph himself. On nearer 
view, however, she was reassured as to 
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this last terror, but her manner was cold 
and distant as she offered to open the gate 
for the new-comer. Rather to her dismay, 
he hastily dismounted. 

* Do not dream of troubling yourself,' 
he said, with more show of gallantry than 
she liked. ' In truth, I did but pause to 
ask you whether this is indeed Mondisfield 
Hall.' 

'Ay, sir,' she replied, coldly, 'this is 
Mondisfield. But my father is absent.' 

' So I am informed, but my errand is 
not with him, but with Mr. Hugo Wharn- 
clifFe.' The stranger smiled. 

Damaris trembled. Her worst fears were 
confirmed. Hugo's escape had then been 
discovered, and this gentleman — in all 
probability a constable in disguise — had 
come to bear him back to gaol. 

' Mr. Hugo Wharnclifib ?' she asked, 
doubtfully, gaining time for thought, and 
also deferring the evil day. 

' Ay, Hugo WharnclifFe. He is here, is 
he not ?' 
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'Who can have told you that he is 
here ?' exclaimed Damaris. ' Mr. Hugo 
WharnclifFe hath been in gaol these many 
months, and we are but lately informed 
that his remains were to be buried by Sir 
William Denham in one of the city 
churches. Which church was it to be, 
Robina?' 

' St Mary's/ said Robina, briskly. ' No, 
it was not though, an I mistake not, the 
messenger said 'twas to be in St. Clement 
Dane's.' 

The stranger laughed uncontrollably. 

' Ay, ay, his London remains were inter- 
red with pomp and solemnity at noon yes- 
terday. But the best part of him escaped, 
and should ere now have arrived here. 
Fair maiden, you are very slow to trust 
me ! And in good time here comes my 
friend to vindicate my character.' 

At that moment Hugo and Joyce came 
through the doorway in the red brick 
wall, leading from the kitchen garden to 
the bowling-green. Damaris turned pale, 
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and in her anxiety looked so lovely that 
Denham hastened to reassure her. 

^ Do not be afraid !' he cried. * I am his 
friend.' Then, as she still looked troubled 
and perplexed, he hurried forward, cursing 
his folly. 

' Come, Hugo !' he cried. ^ Vindicate 
my honour, — and tell your fair kinswo- 
man that I was one of those who bore you 
from Newgate. I' faith ! she takes me for 
a constable in disguise — for a wolf in 
sheep's clothing — ^for a foe to be baffled 
and silenced and scouted.' 

The two young men greeted each other 
warmly, and then followed the series of 
introductions to each of which Denham 
replied by a sweeping bow which amused 
the country girls and made them slightly 
apprehensive about their curtsies. 

' And will you pardon me for having af- 
frighted you ?' he asked, turning with one 
of his humorous looks to Damaris. 

' You should have spoken out plainly at 
once, sir,' said Damaris, with severity. 
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Denham made a gesture of mock despair 
and turned from her to his friend. 

' Teir Mistress Damans that I henceforth 
forswear the sin of frivolity and idle jest- 
ing!' he exclaimed. 'But, odds-fish! my 
dear boy, how could I help but continue 
in a strain which served so excellently to 
draw forth her wit and her beauty.' ,Then, 
as they were out of earshot, ' Egad, Hugo, 
you have surely made a mistake betwixt 
those sisters !' 

Hugo laughed. 

' I am glad you think so !' he replied, 
merrily. ' Go in and win.' 

' " 1 love my love with a D," ' quoted 
Denham, ' " because she's delightsome. I 
hate her with a D because she's disdain- 
ful." ' Then, leaving Hugo and rejoining 
the group on the bridge, ' Fair Mistress 
Damaris, I beg a thousand pardons for 
having caused you any uneasiness. An 
I crave your pardon on my bended knees, 
will you let bygones be bygones ?' 

'Come,' said Hugo, laughing, 'we will 
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take your horse to the stable, and Robina 
will apprise Mrs. WharnclifFe of your 
arrival.' 

So he and Joyce went away with the 
steed, and Rupert and Damaris were left 
alone on the bridge to make the peace as 
best they could. Denham was enraptured 
with her fresh healthful beauty, and 
charmed with her downright honesty and 
quiet self-possession. She was unlike any 
girl he had seen before. The Puritan 
household, too, impressed him not a little 
— it was all so novel ; and, though he had 
to walk warily, Damaris made up for the 
sense of restraint. 

'I'm dog-tired, Hugo!' he exclaimed, 
when at night he and his friend found them- 
selves alone together ; ' I have walked de- 
licately like Agag, I have been soft and 
pliable as a sucking-pig, a turtle-dove, a 
Puritan of Puritans. Never an oath this 
whole blessed day, — and yet,' — here he 
relieved himself by a few strong expletives 

— 'yet the fair Damaris frowns on me — 

s2 
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treats me as a reprobate. 'Tis hard ! 'tis, 
cruel hard !' 

*Come out to Holland, and woo her/ 
said Hugo. ^ She would make you a right 
good wife.' 

Denham made a comical grimace. 

' Nay, matrimony is too solemn for me. 
'Twould depress me ; 'tis too grave a risk 
for one of my temperament.' 

'Very well, then, leave Mondisfield at 
once. An you trifle with one of my kins- 
women, I'll never forgive you, Denham, 
not though I owe you my freedom and my 
happiness. For, look you, these are coun- 
try girls, and — thank heaven ! — they are 
unused to gallantry and court manners. 
An you go on making love to Mistress 
Damaris, she will take you at your word, 
and perchance you'll break her heart for 
her.' 

' Heaven forfend !' said Denham, devout- 
ly. ' But yet the holy state of matrimony, 
Hugo, is a thought which terrifies me. 
Where would be the freedom I had of 
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yore, the days with the scourers, the ' 

' They would be in the past, and a good 
thing too,' said Hugo, promptly. 

* But,' hesitated Denham, with a comical 

dismay in his face. ^But, d it all, 

Hugo, I fear she's a tongue !' 

^ Ay, and one that'll keep yours in order, 
I warrant,' said Hugo, laughing. ^ I'll 
dance at your wedding, Denham, — it's no 
use your kicking against Fate. Mark my 
words, you'll be a Benedick ere many 
moons have waned. But, come, a truce to 
this nonsense. Tell me more of Randolph. 
Did he suspect naught?' 

^Naught. We rode from Bishop-Stort- 
ford to London grave as mutes at a funeral, 
though, luckily for me, at a rattling pace. 
Then, solemnly alighting at my father's 
house, we made all speed to see your re- 
mains, which of course had been buried 
that morning.' 

^What said Randolph?' 

^He was closeted with my father for 
some time, but I heard not precisely what 
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passed betwixt them. Only my father 
told me afterwards that he seemed like 
one crushed beneath a heavy load; that 
he assured him again and again that he 
had never ceased to care for you, and had 
fully meant, after a time, to procure your 
release.' 

Hugo sighed. It pained him terribly to 
be obliged to allow his brother to believe 
in his death. 

' Do you think it will never be safe to 
tell him ?' he asked, "wistfully. 

^ Why, man alive ! no !' cried Denham, 
aghast at the notion. ' 'T would bring half 
a score of people into trouble, and would 
undo us all. He would be so mad with 
rage at being duped, that he would kill 
you, would challenge the rest of us, would 
ruin Scroop, and stir up the very devil.' 

Hugo was fain to acquiesce in the truth 
of this speech. But the thought of his 
brother cast a dark shadow over his sunny 
future. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



Joyce's journal. 



If ,we be two, we two are so, 
As stiff twin-compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the first foot, makes no show ' 
To move, but does if the other do. 

And though thine in the centre sit, 
Yet when my other far doth roam, 

Thine leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect as mine comes home. 

Such thou must be to me, who must 
Like the other foot obliquely rim ; 

Thy firmness makes my circle just. 
And me to end where I begun. 

Dr. Donne. 

So, after all, my journal ends not in grief 
but in rejoicing ; not in thoughts of Hugo's 
death, but in the glad news of his return. 
For right skilfully his friends rescued him 
froiyi gaol, making as though he were dead, 
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and then, free and safe once more, he made 
his way from London to Mondisfield, reach- 
ing us one glad spring day towards sun- 
down. 

My dear love is changed. He is much 
more beautiful ; he hath suffered so much 
that all say he looks more like a man of 
thirty than one not yet of age. He has 
grown terribly thin, and his brow seems 
broader, and his cheeks more hollow, and 
his lips straighter and more spare. When 
I first saw him, he seemed all eyes, so 
worn and wasted was he with pain and 
fatigue. But there is much more change 
in him than this change that I chronicle 
in his features. Only it is more hard to 
put into words. I suppose there is no- 
thing like solitude for teaching us that we 
are not solitary, — nothing like weakness 
for making us realise what strength may 
be ours. It seems to me that Newgate 
hath done this for Hugo. He went away 
a brave youth, showing his repentance in 
deeds rather than in words. He hath 
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come back a God-like man. What hath 
passed in the interval, no one will ever 
know. And that methinks is as it should 
be, since our Lprd said men were to be 
known by their fruits, not by chattering 
to all the world about the precise time 
and manner in which the sap came to their 
branch. And the using this simile re- 
minds me of some words which Hugo let 
fall to-day. I was saying to him, as we 
walked among the woods, how, even in 
my sorrow, it had made me happy to see 
the trees coming to life again and growing 
green after the long cold winter. 

^ Ay,' he said, ^ yet they were coming to 
life long before you saw any signs of it. 
Tis in mid-winter that the sap begins to 
rise, when the plants and trees have had 
a rest, and when, having been forced for 
a time to be inactive, they are ready and 
longing for more work.' 

' I never thought the things grew in the 
winter,' I said. 

'Trees and men,' he replied, smiling. 
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' 'Tis no bad thing to be for a time bereft 
of all outward things. As good Mr. Her- 
bert saith, 

' " O foolish man, where are thine eyes ? 

How hast thou lost them in a crowd of cares ?" ' 

And then he told me a little about his 
former life in London, of how he had 
rushed from one study to another, or from 
one pleasure to another, of how happy his 
full free life had been, until all at once he 
found himself plunged into Newgate with 
neither books nor friends, and knew that 
his happiness had all depended on such 
outward things. And then, he said, when 
that worst time of all came, and he was 
cast into a horrible dungeon, the thought 
of Mr. Francis Bampfield, with whom he 
had lived the previous month, kept re- 
turning to him. 

' I had not hearkened much to his ser- 
mons and discussions,' he said, ^for such 
things never had much attraction for me, 
but I thought of his face, which, spite of 
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all his suiFerings, was the cheerfuUest you 
ever saw.' 

And so one thing and another helped 
him, till he learned not to chafe at the 
misery and loneliness — and I fancy it must 
have been in that dungeon that he became 
what he now is. Not that he said any- 
thing about it in direct words, but when 
I asked him many questions as to what 
the dungeon was like and so forth, and 
then shuddered at his description of the 
cold and damp and filth — though I know 
he kept back the worst details from me — 
then he said that he would not have me 
sickened by the thought of his hardships^ 
which might be put into words, while the 
comfort he had had never could be told. 
And a most beautiful look came into hi& 
eyes as he said that, spite of the wretched- 
ness, which he allowed had been very 
great, some of the happiest moments of 
his life had been spent there. 

I hope I shall not ' lose my eyes in a 
crowd of cares,' but indeed there is sa 
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much on hand just now, such a rare stir 
and bustle and excitement in our usually 
quiet life, that it is a little hard to make 
time to think. However, I shall try, else 
I can never be fit to be Hugo's wife. 

What with packing and tidying, putting 
the house in order, laying by the china, 
and making preparations for the journey, 
the days seem very full, and then there is 
Rupert Denham in the house, who con- 
triveth to waste much of our time, which, 
however, we cannot grudge him, when we 
remember all that he hath done for us. 
I like him, he is so merry and full of fun, 
and so devoted to Hugo. I said to him 
to-day that they seemed more like bro- 
thers than friends ; and at that he grew 
quite grave all in a minute, and said, in a 
low voice, 

' Fair Mistress Joyce, do you think there 
is indeed any chance that we may one day 
be brothers indeed ?' 

Which speech put me to the blush ; for 
I saw at once what he meant — since no 
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one can help but know that he greatly 
admires our Damaris. And, since the de- 
scendants will perhaps wish to know the 
end of this love tale as well as of mine, I 
shall take the journal with me and finish 
it in Holland. 

Amsterdam, September, 1684. 

At last I can find time to write, and 
must indeed make all speed to do so before 
the freshness of things passes from my 
mind. And yet I do not think anything 
that has passed this happy time will fade 
away from my memory. The leaving Mon- 
disfield was sad, but yet I could not but 
feel that we should return some day, and 
that helped to lessen the pain of leaving. 
We all set out at dawn one cold April 
morning, wishing to make as much pro- 
gress that day as possible, my mother and 
we five elder ones inside the coach, and 
little Evelyn behind with nurse and Tab- 
itha, while Hugo and Rupert rode on in 
front, coming now and again to the win- 
dows to ask how we fared. How slowly 
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the old family coach rumbled along ! And 
as we got further from home, and specially 
when the tmlight began to gather, my 
mother looked so anxious and nervous that 
even we girls began to tremble and to re- 
member all the horrible tales we had heard 
of highwaymen. 

Just in the darkest part of the road, 
when great beech-trees overshadowed us 
on every side, and my heart began to quake, 
my dear love rode up to the coach-side, 
and, though it was aw^kward for him to 
guide his horse in so narrow a way, rode 
alongside of us till we were out of the 
wood, talking so briskly all the time of 
other matters that we forgot our fear, and 
indeed were quite merry by the time we 
reached the town of Hadleigh, where we 
lay that night. 

It made me very happy to see how my 
mother leant upon Hugo, how she left the 
management of all to him. There was 
something about him that always won 
respect and liking from strangers, though 
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his manner was so quiet that one would 
have thought he would have attracted no 
notice. But, however it was, it always came 
about that where Rupert's orders were 
often saucily received or perhaps neglected, 
ostlers, servants, landlord, and all waited on 
Hugo's slightest word. 

And what care he took of us all the 
journey ! I shall always love to think of 
it. The second day was bright and sun- 
shiny as the first. We set off again early 
in the morning. Rupert still continuing 
with us, since he said he must see us safely 
on board the vessel at Harwich. He looked 
very doleful at the prospect of the parting, 
and all that day kept gathering posies for 
Damaris and handing them in at the win- 
dow with so tragic an air that I could have 
found it in my heart to laugh had I not 
felt rather sorry for him, since Damaris 
received all his offerings with an uncon- 
cerned air that would have tried the pa- 
tience of Job — at least, if he had been in 
love it would. 
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Hugo brought flowers for the rest of 
us, having no coy lady-love to propitiate 
with offerings. To my mother he brought 
violets, to Betty cowslips, to Frances prim- 
roses, to Robina — who scorned anything 
so feminine as flowers — an enormous dan- 
delion which made everyone laugh, and to 
me a lovely handful of bluebells and deli- 
cate white starwort, fringed round Avith 
fern-leaves. 

At noon we paused to bait the horses 
and to dine. I noticed then that Hugo 
looked very weary, but he made light of 
it, and, leaving Rupert to wait upon 
Damaris, hastened into the inn to give 
the orders, and to see that everything was 
made comfortable for us. But when we 
sat down to dine he excused himself, and 
lay back on the wooden settle in the cor- 
ner, looking so ill that I was terrified, and 
ere long he fell into one of his shivering 
fits, and we knew that he was attacked 
once more by the ague. 

What a talking and confusion arose 
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when it was discovered ! Everyone sug- 
gested some different remedy or plan. 
Rupert declared it was impossible to j)ro- 
ceed, and that we must pass the night at 
the inn, which methinks was as much ^^dth 
a view to himself as his friend; Nurse 
talked of herb tea and hot blankets, while 
the landlady declared that a perfect cure 
for the ague was to sit with the legs in a 
deep churn full of hot milk, and to sip 
carduus posset. 

I shall never forget Hugo's face when 
he heard this remedy proposed. He got 
up, wrapped his cloak round him, took up 
his hat, and ordered the horses to be 
brought round. Then, when the landlady 
was out of earshot, he said to my mother, 

^ You do not remember that I am wholly 
unused to luxuries of this sort. I cannot 
hear of hindering you on your journey.' 

My mother was much perplexed, but, 
knowing that there might be some risk to 
Hugo himself if we lingered any longer in 
England, she allowed him to have his way, 
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only insisting that he must come inside 
the coach, and let one of us girls ride. 
He was loth to do this, but in the end was 
forced to consent ; and so it fell about, to 
Rupert's great content, that a pillion was 
put upon his horse, and that Damans had 
to, ride to Harwich behind him, while 
Hugo's horse, laden with such gear as we 
could fasten to the empty saddle, trotted 
behind the coach. I think no one regret- 
ted the change ; I know I was glad enough 
of it, while Rupert became as merry as a 
grig, and even Damaris relented a little, 
and showed him more kindness than she 
had hitherto done. 

And so all that afternoon we lumbered 
along slowly enough through the country 
lanes and roads, Hugo very silent, and, I 
fear, suffering much, though he never 
complained. Once, when my mother la- 
mented that we had not more warm wraps 
with us, he said, with a smile, that the 
cushioned seat of a coach was Paradise 
when compared with the damp stones of a 
dungeon, and, pressing my hand closely, 
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that he wanted for nothing. Still, though 
he made light of all the discomforts, I did 
feel very glad when the lights of Harwich 
shone out in the distance, ancj when at 
length we drove up the street and halted 
at the door of an inn. 

As Rupert passed us, I saw that an old 
man walked beside his horse and talked 
with him ; then, as the coach stopped, he 
hurried forward, and even in the dim light 
I recognised at once, from Hugo's descrip- 
tion of him, that this must be his dear old 
servant Jeremiah. He was evidently much 
distressed to see his master's plight, but 
he said scarce anything about it, from 
which I gathered that, knowing my dear 
love well, he has learnt his ways, and ' 
knows that Hugo dislikes of all things any 
stir, bustle, or fuss. 

* When doth the next ship sail for Am- 
sterdam?' asked Hugo, leaning forward 
^vith flushed face and glittering eyes. 

^ To-morrow morning, master,' said the 
old servant. 

t2 
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Hugo looked much relieved on hearing- 
this, and allowed himself to be taken into 
the inn Avithout more delay, leaning hard 
on Jeremiah's arm, and leaving Rupert ta 
see to our comfort, which I must say he 
did with the utmost zeal. 

I was so glad to have the right to nurse 
Hugo. The landlady at the inn, a very 
kindly body, made me a cup of hot posset 
for him, and I carried it up to his cham- 
ber, where Jeremiah received me somewhat 
doubtfully, till Hugo, catching sight of his 
face, introduced me to him as his future 
mistress, whereupon the old man nearly 
made me cry vnih his pretty speeches. He 
is a dear old Puritan fellow, and was en- 
chanted that his master meant to take to 
wife one of the right sort, as he expressed 
it. I only wish I were as good as he 
seems to think me. He left us at length 
with the remark that I bid fair to be as 
handy a nurse as Mistress Mary Denham, 
and a Puritan to boot, which he made bold 
to say was a great advantage. 
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' Why doth he not approve of Mistress 
Denham ?' I asked. ' She did more for 
you than I have done, or can hope to do.' 

' Jeremiah likes her well,' replied Hugo, 
* but disapproves of her gay dresses, of her 
dancing, theatre-going, and so forth.' 

' Yet she is very good ?' I asked. 

' Yes,' he replied. ' I have good reason 
to know that.' 

And then he told me sundry things 
about Mary Denham which I shall not set 
down here, only they made me feel to- 
wards her as to no other woman on earth, 
and that evening T wrote her a letter, 
which Rupert promised to deliver safely 
into her keeping. I am grieved that the 
letter she wrote me should have been lost, 
but yet the writing hath served to prove 
to us her generous love, and some day, 
when we return to England, I hope to 
become acquainted with her. 

My dear love was better the next morn- 
ing, and able to bid a cheerful farewell to 
his friend and to dear Old England. Poor 
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Rupert looked blank enough — indeed, I 
thought we should never have got him off 
the ship in time. He was the very last to 
leave, and returned twice to kiss Damaris' 
hand before all the people, which made 
her blush crimson, yet I noticed that she- 
forbore to scold him, for which I was glad, 
since he looked so miserable. I even 
began to think that perhaps Damaris cared 
for him a little bit in return — at least, she 
looked very grave and dismal the rest of 
the day; but, after all, that may have 
had naught to do with it, for most of 
the passengers began to look grave ere 
long, and soon the deck of the ship wa& 
deserted, and Hugo and I had it all to 
ourselves, for which, I fear, we were self- 
ishly glad. How he enjoyed the sailing ! 
I think I never knew before how some 
people can enjoy till I was with him;; 
and certainly I had never before realised 
what imprisonment must be. The great 
expanse of rolling sea, the great over- 
arching dome of blue, the salt sea-wind^ 
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the rapid motion were all bliss to him. 
The next day we were becalmed for eight 
or nine -hours, much to the annoyance 
of the passengers ; but Hugo and I were 
too happy to care, and indeed storm or 
calm was all one to us so long as we 
had each other. At length, one sunny 
spring afternoon, we really reached Am- 
sterdam. I suppose the others had found 
the journey tedious ; it had not been tedi- 
ous to me, but of course I, like all the 
rest, was overjoyed at the thought of 
seeing my father again. 

It had been impossible to apprise him 
of the exact day of our arrival, since all 
was so uncertain, so that in the end we 
took him by surprise, arriving at his lodg- 
ing in the Reiser's Graft, and walking in 
upon him at his afternoon meal. How his 
face lit up at sight of us I And what a 
welcome we had to be sure ! The good 
house-wife, and her daughter, and the 
maids all bustling about and making much 
of us, and chattering in their outlandish 
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Dutch tongue till we were well-nigh deaf- 
ened. As to our trunks and other effects, 
they might have been left to the thieves 
or lost on the quay, had not Hugo looked 
after them all, making himself understood 
and obeyed somehow, and doing a large 
share of the fetching and carrying himself, 
which is a way he has, I see. 

Then, when the first greetings were 
over, my mother told my father the good 
news of Hugo's safety, and with that he * 
hastened out to find him, and I, slipping 
my hand into his, went too. Hurrying 
down the broad, shallow stairs, which 
were washed so white one almost feared 
to tread on them, we came upon one who 
bore a large box on his shoulders. My 
father was passing him, taking for granted 
that it must be some porter, but T checked 
him. 

'You look for Hugo, father,' I said, 
laughing. ' He is under this box !' 

My father turned with a quick exclama- 
tion. Hugo set down his burden, and, 
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tossing back his long hair, raised a slightly 
flushed face to my father's. I can never 
forget the look on their faces as they 
greeted each other. My father is, as a 
rule, a reserved and quiet man, but he was 
so much moved at sight of Hugo that his 
customary manner wholly deserted him. 

However, I know not that I can set 
down all that passed betwixt them, neither 
can I enter into details of all that happy 
time. True we were in exile, but then 
we were together. My father was safe, 
my dear love alive and well, my mother 
happy and content. Those were sunny 
days for us all, and T shall ever love the 
dear old city, with its noble buildings, its 
sweet, clean houses, which so well repay 
the daily washings of the housewives, its 
streets planted on either side with stately 
lime-trees, and its intersecting canals with 
their wealth of shipping. But, truth to 
tell, I have no longer time for writing of 
journals, for there is much needlework on 
hand. 
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As soon as Hugo had grown strong 
again, he was eager to find some work 
by which he could support himself; and 
.this was readily found for him, seeing 
that my father hath made many acquaint- 
ances in the place. Hugo hath accepted 
a post as secretary to the learned Pro- 
fessor Ruysch, who is a professor of ana- 
tomy and botany here, and hath taken 
a great fancy to my love, who is precisely 
fitted to help him in his labours, having 
long been accustomed to men of science 
and their ways. Professor Ruysch hath 
been very kind to us, and hath given 
Hugo a most liberal salary. He 
is a fine-looking man of five-and- 
forty, and has the most charming daugh- 
ter, named Rachel, who, though she is^ 
but twenty, can paint flowers and fruit 
as no one else can paint them. She 
is already one of our greatest friends, 
but indeed, did I once begin to describe 
all the people of Amsterdam who have 
been kind to us, I should never have done ; 
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and since we are already preparing for two 
weddings, with suspicions of a third loom- 
ing in the distance, T must lay down my 
pen and take up my needle, else Hugo will 
have an ill-clad wife, and Damaris set up 
house with unhemmed table-linen. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE BRTLOFT. 



And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 

Twelfth Night, 

A GBEATBB change than from the quiet 
Suffolk Hall to the busy foreio;n city can 
hardly be imagined. It speedily wrought 
a difference in the quiet country girls ; they 
became less shy and retiring, though main- 
taining to the last a certain freshness and 
simplicity which had a great charm. In 
spite of Robina's protestations that they 
were very happy as they were, and wanted 
no tiresome menfolk to unsettle them, 
changes speedily came to the house in the 
Keisers Graft. Rupert Denham lost no 
time in sending to Colonel Wharncliffe a 
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formal request for the hand of his second 
daughter, and after some hesitation and a 
lengthy correspondence the father at length 
consented to a betrothal, his scruples being 
finally overcome by Hugo's argument that 
Rupert only wanted a good wife to make 
him all that could be wished. 

The city was crowded with English 
refugees, and although Colonel Wharncliffe 
held aloof from the more revolutionary 
party among them, and would give no 
countenance to the scheme already begin- 
ning to be discussed of a rising in favour 
of the Duke of Monmouth, he was too able 
a man not to be much sought after. His 
house was the rendezvous of the cleverest 
men in Amsterdam, and the marriage 
which Joyce had seen looming in the dis- 
tance was between Betty and one of the 
most frequent visitors, the son of a certain 
Herr Oylbrook, a wealthy Dutch merchant. 

Robina groaned, and voted the future 
brothers-in-law an intolerable nuisance; 
but she helped, nevertheless, in the busy 
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preparations of that autamn, and behaved 
discreetly at the double wedding which 
took place in December, Betty's marriage 
being delayed until the new year. 

The festivities were over, and Hugo and 
Denham, having been well content to waive 
any ceremonies not in accord with Puritan ' 
decorum, were going home the next day 
from a long afternoon's skating, impatient 
to return to their brides, when at the door 
of the house in the Keiser's Graft Hugo 
paused. 

' I ought to see Professor Ruysch,' he 
said. * He may perchance need me to- 
morrow. I will speak with him and be 
with you anon/ 

* Where doth he live ? Is it not near the 
^'Briloft''?' 

' Yes, will you walk on with me ?' 

'Not I!' said Rupert, with a laugh. 
* There is Damaris standing at the window, 
and have I not been two hours absent 
already! But look you, if you pass the 
** Briloft " as I think you do, just call for my 
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bill. I was there two nights, and would 
fain boar a good character in this place as 
one who is never in debt.' 

Hugo smiled, knowing full well that the 
only opinion in the city for which Denharn 
<3ared two straws was the opinion of his 
wife. The two friends parted unconcern- 
edly, Hugo making his way to the 
professor's house, and encountering the 
great man on his doorstep elaborately 
scraping his boots that the cleanly house- 
wife might not scold him. 

Spite of the care of his daughter. Pro- 
fessor Kuysch looked as if his clothes did 
not belong to him. His long wig was 
pushed awry, the feather in his hat was old 
and draggled, one end of his lace cravat was 
longer than the other, and there was about 
him an air of shabby, careless untidiness. 
But his face was fine; the features largo 
and strongly marked, the mouth firm, the 
chin very prominent, and the broad fore- 
head furrowed with hard thought. He 
greeted Hugo merrily and would not hear 
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of his returning to work on the folio wing^ 
day, but bade him with a kindly smile go- 
home to his pretty bride and leave the 
botany to take care of itself. Pleased and 
relieved by this interview, Hugo made his 
way home again, not however forgetting 
Kupert's commission. 

As he walked along the busy streets 
which were already growing dusk, with 
lights beginning to shine out in the win- 
dows, he wondered to himself whether any- 
one in that great city was as happy that 
day as he was. He thought of his little 
hride, of the happy future which lay before 
them, of his recovered liberty, of his con- 
genial work with Professor Kuysch, of his 
restored health. The associations of Am- 
sterdam were so sweet to him, that he for- 
got as he walked beside the canals under 
the giant lime-trees that he was after all 
an exile, that the people who passed by 
him were not his countrymen, and that for 
the present he was quite cut off from fulfill- 
ing Sydney's dream and serving his country^ 
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Such thoughts were not likely to occur 
to him on the day after his marriage ; 
his face was all aglow with the afternoon's 
skating, his heart aglow with happiness, 
when he crossed the street and entered the 
'Briloft/ a little impatient of anything 
which hindered his return to Joyce. 

The *Briloft' was a kind of tavern, the 
property of a very wealthy Anabaptist. 
He was shown upstairs by one of the 
attendants, and left in a sort of hall or 
ante-chamber, while the servant went to 
procure the bill. The place was noted 
for its quaint devices, but Hugo had seen 
them before, had with Joyce admired the 
fountains in this upper room, and listened 
to the wonderful chime of * purselan 
dishes,' which rung changes and tunes by 
clockwork. Hanging lamps here and there 
made the place a perfect fairyland ; but he 
soon wearied of the glistening white foara 
of the fountains, and the sweetness of the 
chimes, and growing impatient of the delay, 
which in truth had been considerable, he 
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determined to seek the attendant, and 
remonstrate with him on his slowness. 
The man had disappeared into a lighted 
chamber at the end of the hall, and Hugo 
made his way to the open doorway, and 
walked into what was apparently a public 
sitting-room. The servant, however, was 
not there, and he was just going to retrace 
his steps, imagining the room to be empty, 
when a sound came from the further end 
as of a goose-quill on paper, and, glancing 
oncemoreinthedirection, he made outin the 
dim candlelight the figure of a gentleman 
seated at a table writing. He drew a little 
nearer, perchance it might be the manager 
making out Denham's bill, perchance it 
might be a guest who knew the ways of 
the place and could direct him ; he advanc- 
ed some half-dozen paces, then suddenly 
halted, unable to go on or to retreat, un- 
able to move a muscle, paralysed for the 
time being by the horror of the discovery 
he had made. For at that table, directing 
a folded letter, sat his brother. 
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* What time does the post go forth?' asked 
Randolph, having heard steps in the room 
and taking for granted it was but one of the 
attendants. 

There was no answer, he looked up 
haughtily, wroth at receiving no attention. 

Hugo had turned deiathly pale, for in 
one horrible flash of perception .he had 
realised what this meeting involved. It 
meant the end of his freedom, it meant 
separation from his wife, it meant danger 
to Colonel Wharncliffe, and perhaps ruin 
to all who had aided in his escape. But 
move he could not. He stood rooted to 
the spot, his pale features fixed, and reveal- 
ing only by their haggard look the mental 
anguish which he endured. 

Randolph looked up, then with a cry 
sprang to his feet. In the dusky room 
only a few paces from him there stood the 
last apparition which he would have chosen 
to see. He, as a disciple of Hobbes, had 
been wont to mock at ghost-stories ; but 
he mocked no longer, his heart beat so 
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fast that it half choked him, he gasped for 
breath, clutched at the table for support. 
Had he not mourned over the brother^ 
whom he had practically murdered, these 
eight months? Had he not on that spring 
day hastened to view his coflfin in the vault 
of the city church? Had he not caused a 
tablet tq be engraved to his memory, and 
piled adjective upon adjective in the 
description of his virtues ? And now 
suddenly in this Dutch tavern his spirit 
appeared to molest him. He was the more 
startled and horrified because he knew that 
there was a reason why Hugo's ghost should 
seek him at this particular time ; he was oq 
the eve of a duel, and he made no doubt that 
his brother had appeared to warn him of his 
coming fate. 

In an agony of fear and remorse he was 
seized with a yet greater fear that the 
spirit would go away without speaking to 
him. 

' Hugo r he gasped, * Hugo, for God s 
sake speak to me.' 
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Still there was silence, but the face seem- 
ed to grow less cold and fixed ; for in truth 
Hugo perceived from Randolph's terror 
that he, like Joyce on first catching sight 
of him, took him for a disembodied spirit. 
He saw one last hope of escape. Still keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on his brother he moved 
back a few steps. 

* Stay !' cried Randolph. * If you have 
any pity on me, stay! Say at least that you 
pardon me. I have repented, Hugo ; repent- 
ed of all.' 

' Repentance should be in deed rather 
than word,' said Hugo ; to Randolph's ex- 
■cited fancy his voice sounded strange and 
hollow. 

' Only tell me how I can show it in deeds, 
and I will bless you for ever,' he cried. 

'Swear on the rood,' said Hugo, 'that 
you will procure Colonel Wharncliffe a safe 
return to his estate.' 

With a gesture of authority he pointed 
to his brother's sword, and with trembling 
hands Randolph drew it from its scabbard. 
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* I swear upon the holy rood that I will 
procure Francis WharncHffe a safe return- 
to his possessions, and never more molest 
him or his, so help me God.' » 

The strong man's voice was weak and 
tremulous, his face was ashy. Even in the 
midst of his frightful anxiety. Hugo could 
not help marvelling at the curious reversal 
in their mutual positions. That Tie should 
command Randolph, that he should assume 
that tone of authority, while his brother 
bowed submissively to his will, and even 
trembled before him, this was passing 
strange ! The old spell was so entirely 
broken, however, that although he knew the 
terrible risk he ran, although aware that 
the instant Randolph ceased to believe him 
to be merely a spirit he would assume his 
former bearing, he felt no dread, no self- 
distrust, no fear now that his brother's 
will would overpower his and force him 
into treachery against Colonel WharnclifFe. 
All that was in the far past, he stood now 
calm and intrepid, chained to the spot not 
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by the sudden shock of surprise and horror, 
but by the love for his brother which had 
outlasted all else. 

' Tell me at least that you forgive me !' 
repeated Randolph. 'Do not go without 
one word of comfort.' 

^I forgave you long ago/ he replied, 
quietly, while there came over his face a 
look which made Randolph bow his head 
and press his hands hard over his eyes. 

* Tell me,' he said, after a pause, looking 
up once more. * Tell me what fate awaits 
me on the morrow. I have called out John 
Southland. Is that the reason you are 
come ? Do you warn me of death ?' 

Grief unspeakable expressed itself in 
Hugo's face; he forgot everything save 
that Randolph stood in mortal peril and 
had called out a man who had never been 
known to miss his aim. He could no longer 
endure this hampered intercourse, he must 
break through the dreary farce and de- 
clare himself. 

Breathlessly Randolph watched the 
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sudden change winch came over the face 
of his brother ; in the look of grief and dis- 
tress he read his approaching fate, there 
was no mistaking the strong emotion which 
betrayed itself in the pale face, and it was 
with a suppressed sob that the spectral 
figure came hurriedly forward with out- 
stretched hands. Randolph recoiled ; but 
the figure still advanced, its sad eyes fixed 
on him haunting him in that terrible way in 
which they had haunted him these many 
months. But this was no dream, in another 
moment those chill hands must touch his. 
this death- wraith was not to be repulsed. 
He drew nearer and yet nearer, speaking 
never a word ; to Randolph the moments 
seemed like hours, the silence of the room 
weighed him down with a horrible oppres- 
sion, the eyes which reproached him, just be- 
cause they were not in themselves reproach- 
ful, seemed to strike a blow at his heart. 
This silence was intolerable, — maddening ! 
Human nature could endure it no longer. 
With a cry he fell, — would have fallen to 
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the ground had not those spectral hands 
laid hold of him. He was just conscious 
enough to be aware of this ; he felt himself 
guided down, and laid gently on the floor ; 
an interval of dimness, then the cold hands 
were at his throat untying his cravat. The 
horror of that was too much for. him, — he 
fainted away. 

And now there arose for Hugo one last 
struggle. Should he avail himself of this 
momentary unconsciousness and rush from 
the * Briloft ' ? Should he save himself and 
leave his brother? Should he go back to 
his little wife and treat this strange scene 
as though it were but some nightmare? 
Vividly there came back to him the re- 
collection of a very different interview in a 
London inn ; he remembered the unspeak- 
able misery of his return to life, the awful 
loneliness, the helpless looking for one 
from whom he had been separated for 
€ver, the desolation that had overwhelmed 
him. 

No, he could not go and leave Ran- 
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dolpli to this ; the risk was great, but it 
was a risk which must be run. Already 
he was struggling back to life, at all 
costs he must be reassured and un- 
deceived. 

' Do not be afraid/ said Hugo, as once 
more the distressed look dawned in Ran- 
dolph's eyes. * I am no death- wraith. You 
were mistaken, I never died at all. I sur- 
render myself to you now as your prisoner^ 
an you think fit you can bear me back 
to Newgate, only you must first suffer me 
to say farewell to my wife.' 

The sentence had been quietly begun^ 
but as he spoke those last words his voice 
shook. He folded his arms, and stood 
silently waiting to hear his fate. It was not 
the first time in his life by any means that he 
had been obliged to make in a minute a 
terribly important decision, and in thi& 
instance he had at any rate the satisfaction 
of feeling quite sure that whatever came of 
it he had chosen right. No doubts troubled 
him now, but the agony of the suspense was 
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great. How would Randolph take this 
revelation ? Would pride and anger tri- 
umph? Or did he indeed still care for him? 
Randolph stared at him for some mo- 
ments without speaking ; then he seized his 
hand, as though to assure himself finally 
that his eyes and ears were not deceiving 
him. 

' Flesh and blood, you see,' said Hugo, 
with a faint smile. 

' I do not understand !' cried Randolph. 
' You are here in -Amsterdam, vou did not 
die — you have a wife ! How in heaven's 
name did you manage it all ?' 

Hugo drew forward a chair, and sitting 
down gave Randolph a detailed account of 
his escape from Newgate, of his illness on 
the previous night, of the scene with the 
Governor, of how they had contrived to 
carry him to Sir William Denham's in a 
coflSn, of his ride to Bishop-Stortford, and 
of how he had only just had time to get into 
hiding before Randolph came down to 
breakfast in the morning. 
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* You did but save yourself by the skin 
of your teeth,' said the listener, who had 
followed the story with breathless interest. 
* Had I come upon you at table, I should 
assuredly have been in such a heat, that 
you would have been carried back to 
Newgate/ 

' Yes,' said Hugo, * I knew there was no 
chance for me, otherwise I could, not have 
borne to stay there witnessing your re- 
morse/ 

' Then how, in heaven's name, is it that 
you do not dread revealing the truth to me 
now ?' exclaimed Randolph. 

' I do not know, for I have much more to 
lose.' 

' Why did you not effect an escape while 
I lay there in the swoon ?' 

'I could not leave you thus, and I 
knew that you could only harm me since 
your oath bound you to serve Colonel 
Wharncliffe.' 

' And your wife ?' 

' You could not harm her, she is Colonel 
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Wharncliffe's daughter — we were but mar- 
ried yesterday.' 

Again his voice trembled sh'ghtly. Ean- 
dolph continued, quickly, 

* Would it not harm her if I carried you 
off to gaol again ?' 

Hugo's lips turned white. 

* I trusted you/ he replied. 

There was a pathos in those three words 
which could not fail to touch even such a 
man as Randolph. He said nothing, but 
held out his hand. Hugo grasped it-, and 
the two were reconciled. 

After that, Randolph breathed more 
freely, relapsing indeed into his usual 
manner, and refusing somewhat haught- 
ily to go to the house in the Reiser's 
Graft. 

^ I will abide by my oath,' he said ' I will 
never again molest Francis Wharn cliff e, 
though I came hither to see if I could not 
get hold of him by hook or by crook. But 
he is my enemy still, and will ever be. 
How I have cursed him since I heard the 
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news of your death ! My one consolation 
lay in this that it was in truth he who had 
murdered you, not 1/ 

Hugo thought this a curious repentance, 
but he said nothing. There was a pause 
which he broke by asking the time of the 
duel. 

* To-morrow at sunrise/ said Randolph. 
*John Southland and I fell out at play 
last night.' 

'Cannot you patch up your quarrel 
honourably without fighting ?' 
' No, that is out of the question/ 
'Very well, then I must go out with you.' 
This spontaneous offer broke down 
Randolph's pride; with a keen pang he 
remembered how he had last looked on 
Hugo at Whitehall, knowing that he was 
leaving him to go forth alone to the most 
horrible of punishments; he remembered 
too another duel when he had acted as Sir 
Peregrine Blake's second and had spoken 
words which must have wounded Hugo to 
the quick. 
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' You forgive me,' he said, huskily. ' I 
own that I need forgiveness. If only this 
affair does not cost me my life, you shall 
see how I will make good the past to you/ 

And thus after arranging for the morrow 
they parted, Hugo in the end forgetting 
Denham's bill which had been the cause of 
his coming to the tavern. He was greatly 
shaken by all that he had been through ; 
he walked the streets of Amsterdam like 
one in a dream, hardly knowing whether 
he were relieved or burdened by this 
strange interview. Joyce had been watch- 
ing for him and flew downstairs to open 
the great door and welcome him, but some- 
thing in his face frightened her. He 
caught her in his arms and kissed her 
passionately. 

*What is it, dear heart?' she asked. 
* What makes you so pale and worn ? Hath 
Professor Ruysch quarrelled with you? 
What has happened ?' 

He did not reply till they had reached 
their room, then his calm gave way. The 
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danger past, he realised how great had been 
the peril, how awful the anxiety, how 
priceless were the treasures of love and 
life and freedom. Gradually Joyce drew 
from him all that had happened. Long 
ago she had ceased to feel harshly towards 
Kandolph ; the others might occasionally 
drop some word of strong dislike, or 
severely censure the family foe, but Joyce 
neven For Christ's commands are never 
impossible, and an enemy really prayed for, 
becomes in time beloved. 

' If he is wounded on the morrow,' she 
said, gently. ' If as you fear it should go 
against him, then bring him here, Hugo.' 

And Hugo promised that he would. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



EEOONCILKD. 



But justice, though her dome she doe prolong, 
Yet at the last she will her owne cause right. 

Spenseb. 

Naturally enough the news caused not a 
little perturbation in the family ; Joyce, 
who was more nearly concerned than the 
others, took it all far more quietly ; but then 
she was mubh under her husband's influ- 
ence and saw things from his point of view. 
Her chief anxiety was now for Randolph's 
safety. Hugo had gone forth at dawn 
looking terribly anxious, and since then 
Joyce had become so firmly convinced that 
Randolph would be brought back wounded 
that she had made ready a room for him^ 
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put new sheets of her own spinning upon 
the bed, and placed ready to hand all that 
she thought might be needed by the leech. 
Then she stationed herself at the 
window to watch. It was a cold grey 
winter's morning ; the church bells sounded 
loud and clear, but they had to-day a melan- 
choly cadence, at least she fancied so, al- 
though but yesterday they had seemed like 
the faint echoes of her great joy. Two 
half frozen looking robins were flying from 
twig to twig of the trees opposite ; vendors 
offish and fruit went by with heavy baskets 
hanging from the wooden yoke round their 
shoulders. Bustling housewives hurried 
to the market wearing great flopping hats, 
little round capes, and hoops in their skirts. 
Joyce saw this in a kind of dream, while all 
the time her thonghts were far away. 
She thought much of her husband, she re- 
called vividly her first sight of him, when he 
had tripped up Sir Peregrine Blake and 
freed her from his unwelcome attentions. 
She thought of that duel two years before, 
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and of the great changes wrought by it. 
She wondered much whether this duel 
would be as fruitful of results. 

All at once she sprang to her feet, for 
looking down the street she caught sight of 
s, litter being borne by four men. Her 
husband was nowhere to be seen ; she 
hurried down terribly frightened, and was 
glad enough to encounter her old nurse on 
the stairs. 

' Whither away, honey ?' said the nurse, 
caressingly. ' Why, what is the matter?' 

* Come I* she cried, breathlessly. * Come 
and help, here is my husband's brother 
wounded.' 

She threw open the door ; the bearers 
seemed in some doubt, but had come to a 
standstill. 

* Yes, yes,' she explained quickly, in Dutch . 
* It is all right, it is my brother-in-law — 
bring him in.' 

As she spoke her eyes met those of the 
wounded man; he was past speaking, but 
she read in bis expression that he longed 
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to protest against being carried into this 
house. 

* You will not mind, you will come here 
for Hugo's sake/ she said, bending over 
him. The troubled, agonized look deep- 
ened, but he seemed reluctantly to 
assent, and the bearers took him ta 
the chamber which Joyce had made ready- 

The nurse fetched strong restoratives and 
in a little time he recovered himself enough 
to speak. 

* Who are you?' he asked, fixing his eyes- 
on Joyce, and apparently forgetting that she 
had spoken to him as he was borne into the^ 
house. 

*I am your sisten, Joyce,' she said, 
quietly. 

And then, because he looked so ill and 
miserable, and because he belonged to Hugo, 
she stooped down and kissed him shyly on 
the cheek. 

He turned away with a groan. 

Joyce knew his face well, it had stamped 
itself upon her brain on that terrible sum- 
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mer day in tho hall at Mondisfield. But 
she saw now, what she had been unable to 
see then, that certain outlines of his face 
bore no little resemblance to Hugo. The 
expression had been so different that she 
had never till now noticed it — it deepened 
her grief for him, and intensified her pity. 
She felt, as she had never deemed it pos- 
sible she should feel, that he really was her 
brother. 

A gleam of pleasure came over Hugo's 
troubled face, as he entered with the leech 
whom he had been to summon, and caught 
sight of his wife in her new character of 
sick-nurse. But he made some excuse to 
draw her away from the alcove. 

^ You must not stay while the leech is at 
his work/ he said. * Already you are look- 
ing pale and tired, as though you had not 
breakfasted.' 

'Not more so than you,' she said, 
tenderly. ' The duel went against him, 
then ?' 

* Yes, it was all over in less time than I 
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can tell you of it. John Southland never 
yet missed his man. I knew Randolph had 
not a chance.' 

*But the leech may cure him/ said 
Joyce. 

' I think Qot,' said Hugo, sadly. 

His foreboding proved to be true. The 
leech tortured the wounded manfor an hour 
or so, then gave him up, and told him 
bluntly that there was no hope for his life. 
Both surgery and manners were rough in 
those days. 

Randolph was too strong a man not to take 
the news calmly, he had far too much of 
the Wharncliffe reserve to say one word 
of regret to his brother, or to utter ono 
complaint ; whatever the state of his 
mind, he was not likely to betray it 
to any living being, but Hugo took 
some comfort by his quick recollection, 
spite of his weakness and suffering, of 
the oath he had made on the previous 
night. 

'Fetch hither your inkhorn,' he said^ 
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when Hugo returned from bidding tlie 
leech farewell. ' I must write at once to 
the King, else will you still have to 
remain in exile. Also I will ask him to 
grant a safe return to Francis Wharncliffe.' 

Hugo drew a chair to the bedside and 
wrote at his brother's dictation such a 
letter as could hardly fail to procure pardon 
for both of them, unless it chanced to find 
the King in an ill-humour. Should this 
happen he half feared that Scroop and the 
Denhams might get into trouble, and this 
made him suggest a new idea to Randolph. 

* You see/ he began, ' it will at once be 
known that Sir William Denham is com- 
promised by my escape- How would it be, 
think you, to send this letter to London 
by Rupert Denham, and let Sir William 
himself if he thinks well bear it to the 
King, seeking a fit opportunity V 

' 'Tis not an ill thought,' said Randolph. 
' The King is fond of him and respects him 
as a man of science. How comes Rupert 
Denham here ?' 
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' He is but lately married to Damaris, 
Colonel Wharncliffe's second daughter.' 

* Denham married ! — and to a Puritan 
maid I Good God ! is the world coming to 
an end ?* said Eandolph, astonished and 
amused. 

* There are Puritans and Puritans/ said 
Hugo, smiling. ' Also Denham is not what 
he once was. It would be asking a great 
deal of him to leave his bride and hasten 
to England, and yet I think he would do it.' 

* He would do it for you/ said Eandolph, 
with a touch of bitterness in his tone, 'any- 
one would do anything for you. Am not 
I sacrificing the wish of a lifetime, and 
helping my bitterest foe for your sake ? 
Here have I plotted and planned for years, 
yet in the end all my hopes are defeated 
by you, — I am conquered by you !' There 
was an extraordinary mixture of contempt 
and admiration in the last word ; it was as 
though the two sides of Eandolph's 
character were struggling together and 
neither could obtain the mastery. 
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' You are not conquered by me but by 
God/ said Hugo, speaking with a great 
effort. 

' God is out of fashion, Hobbes is all the 
rage/ said Randolph, with a sarcastic smile. 
And after that he relapsed into silence. 
Hugo mused sadly over his words. He 
mused over Hugo's. 

The shaking signature of the wounded 
man was duly affixed to the letter, and that 
very day Denham s^t sail for England. He 
fully realised the gravity of the situation 
and willingly undertook the work for his 
friend, knowing that there was no one else 
who could manage it so well. Damaris 
cried her heart out, but would not for the 
world have kept her husband back. And 
in fact she was not much worse off than 
Joyce, since Hugo scarcely left his brother 
night or day, and when for brief moments 
she did see him alone, he was sad and 
harassed and preoccupied. Had she not 
been able to help him in nursing Randolph 
she would have been miserable ; but luckily 
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the sick man had no objection to her pres- 
ence, and, although she did not in the least 
know it, she had great influence with him. 
He would lie for hours watching her, as she 
sat just outside the alcove with her needle 
work ; he saw how she followed Hugo about 
with her eyes, how sweet was her face and 
how tender her voice when she spoke to 
him, how quietly and unobtrusively she 
made arrangements for him, laid cunning' 
little plots to tempt him to rest or to eat, 
and allowed him to take the lion's share of 
the nursing, though, womanlike, she long- 
ed to have it all her own way. 

He became very careful of the language 
he used in her presence. He admitted ta 
himself that Hugo was right and that there 
were Puritans and Puritans. He remem- 
bered with keen remorse how terribly he 
had made Joyce suffer. He wondered 
much whether she had forgiven him. One 
day Hugo, after a long night's watching, fell 
asleep in his chair by the bedside, and 
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Joyce, stealiog noiseless!}^ into the alcove, 
spread a fur rug over him. 

* You are not ashamed to be fond of 
your husband,' remarked Randolph, with a 
touch of sarcasm in his voice. 'An you 
go to court on your return, you had better 
not show it so plainly, else you and he 
will be the laughing-stock of the place.' 

For a minute Joyce made no reply, and, 
chafed by her silence, he said bitterly, 

* Ah, it is all very well now, but by-and- 
by you will find that he's not the only fine 
young spark; then you'll look on marriage 
with other eyes.' 

She turned upon him with a sweet scorn 
not to be described in words, but perhaps 
realising that he was ill, and remember- 
ing how sad was the description her 
mother had given her of his past life, 
her eyes grew pitiful, and she said, 
with quiet dignity, as if making excuse for 
him, 

* 1 see you know just nothing at all about 
it.' 
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Randolph was silent. In all his life no 
one had spoken to him in such a way. He 
flushed deeply, but not with anger or resent- 
ment. Joyce finding the silence uncomfort- 
able, added, 

* And though I do not think I would 
mind being made a laughing-stock of for 
that reason, yet I do not believe we 
shall be at the court more than can be 
helped.' 

'Has Hugo spoken of your return to 
England ?' 

* Yes, once he said a few words about it, 
just after Rupert had sailed.' 

'What did he say? What sort of a 
life would he lead? When I am dead, 
you know, he will be next heir to Mondis- 
field.' 

* Yes, I know it; but he would not, I think, 
live at Mondisfield in my father's lifetime. 
He said something of being called to the 
Bar, and living quietly in London ; then 
Damaris and I shall be near each other, and 
I shall learn to know Mistress Mary Den- 
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ham and the little Duchess of Grafton, and 
Mr. Evelyn and his daughter. I should like 
to live in London/ 

* Hateful place !' said Eandolph, bitterly. 

' Is it hateful ?' she asked, in surprise. 

Something in her innocence and child- 
likeness softened him ; he smiled a little 
as he looked into her clear blue eyes. 

* It will not be hateful to you, my little 
sister,' he said, kindly ; * a place is what you 
yourself make it.' 

Hugo stirred in his sleep ; she glanced 
round. 

* We must talk more softly. I want him 
to sleep, for he looks weary.' 

' Yet he tells me he is stronger again, 
and hath had no return of the ague of 
late/ 

' No/ she replied, * it is true, he is better, 
but they say that he will always feel the 
effects of what he has been through. He 
never can be quite what he was before 
Newgate/ 

She had so fully and freely forgiven 
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Randolph, that she forgot at the momenfc 
that her words would convey to him any 
reproach. 

' Joyce/ he said, taking her hand, ' Joyce, 
can you ever forgive me the suffering that 
I wrought for you both?' 

Then Joyce, in her sweet unconscious 
way, told him how she had begun by hating 
him, and how her mother had first made her 
sorry for him, and then that, somehow — 
but she could not tell the manner of it — 
love and forgiveness had sprung up in her 
heart for him. 

' Tell me, little sister,' ho said, when she 
paused, ' tell me, is there aught that I can 
do now to pleasure you or him ? Is there 
aught that can make up in the slightest for 
the past ?' 

' There is one thing I should like you to 
do,' said Joyce, promptly. * The leech 
says you might be borne into the next room. 
I should like you to see my father and the 
rest of us ; I should like you to learn at last 
what my father is.' 
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Randolph frowned- She could not 
have suggested anything more distasteful 
to him; however, he would not go back 
from what he had said, and consented the 
next day to be carried into the parlour. 

And thus, strangely enough, his last 
hours were spent in the household of his 
lifelong foe, and for the first time he learnt, 
as Hugo had learnt in the gallery at 
Mondisfield, the charm of that family life. 
After the first plunge, he made no more 
objections, and was carried daily into the 
the family sitting-room. He did not suffer 
much, but just died by inches, as is some- 
times the way with strong men. Every 
day the leech said, * This will certainly 
. prove the last, the patient loses strength 
rapidly.' 

But still he lingered on, clinging to 
life in a way which astonished everyone. 

One afternoon his strong reserve melted 
a little, and turning to Hugo he said, 

'I had great power over you once, Hugo. 
I could make you do almost anything; it 
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was just by the force of my will I could 
do it. You marvel, all of you, why I linger 
so long in this wretched plight. I will tell 
you — it is because I will not die. I mean 
to live till Denham comes back with the 
King's message.' 

* You must not disturb yourself, even if 
his Majesty will not grant your request/ 
said Hugo ; 'for see here, we are no worse 
off than we were before you came to Am- 
sterdam. The city will not give us up ; wo 
are quite safe here.' 

* I know it, but I would fain have yoa 
return,' said Randolph, sighing. * You were 
meant to be something other than clerk tc> 
a Dutch professor.' 

* If we do return,' said Hugo, musingly^ 
' I shall live in retirement. All public life 
is closed to me until the tide turns. But I 
think it will turn erelong. Things cannot 
go on as they are.' 

* Which means that when his Majesty 
and the Duke of York have passed off the 
scenes, you would ' 
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*I should endeavour to follow in the 
steps of him who was martyred last year. 
Should try to get into parliament, should 
spend my life so far as might be in work- 
ing for the good of the people.' 

* Gallant sentiments,' said a merry voice 
in the doorway, ' brave words, mine Hugo, 
and just like yourself.' 

' What, Denham !' exclaimed both the 
brothers, in a breath. Hugo sprang for- 
ward to meet him, the dying man half 
raised himself with a momentary return of 
strength, while the old peremptory tone 
came back to his voice. 

* What news do you bring ?' he asked, 
impatiently. 

But he had to wait for an answer, for 
Damaris had heard her husband's voice, 
and came running in from the next room 
to greet him, while little Evelyn proclaim- 
ed his advent to the whole household, so 
that by the time Rupert and Damaris had 
a word to spare for outsiders, the family 
were all gathered together. Joyce came 
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bringiDg in the lamp, everyone crowded 
round Denham, with eager greetings and 
questions, they all talked at once, there 
was quite a feabel in the usually quiet room, 
while Randolph, in his distant corner, 
lay chafing at the delay, and marvelling 
how Hugo could wait so patiently be- 
side him while uncertain what his fate was 
to be. 

It was Joyce who remembered the 
invalid, and drew Denham towards the 
couch. 

* Come,' she said, * Randolph cannot hear 
your tidings while we press around you 
thus ; but it must be good news else 
he would not look so merry, would he, 
Hugo r And she slipped her arm into her 
husband's. 

* You saw his Majesty ?' asked Randolph, 
quickly. 

*Ay, ay, we saw him,' said Denham, 
sobered by the great change which he, as a 
fresh comer, instantly noticed in the sick 
man. ' My father obtained an audience, 
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and I went in with him to tell how you all 
pined away in exile and longed to return. 
As good luck would have it, we found 
the King in excellent humour, and I 
delivered your letter into his own hands, 
after he had duly swallowed my father's 
confession.' 

' What did he say to Sir William ? Did 
he blame him much for having helped in 
ray escape?' asked Hugo. 

'No, luckily for us the story amused 
him, and you know you were always a 
favourite with him. *' Confound the young 
rascal !' he exclaimed, when we told him 
how that you were alive and well, and 
married to boot. *' Here have I been 
wasting prayers for his soul, deeming him 
in purgatory, when he was all the time en- 
joying himself over the water." 

And then he asked whether you had 
married the lady of the handkerchief, and 
said he should expect to see you both at 
Whitehall. So after all, sir,' turning with 
a smile to Randolph, * there is some 

y2 
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chance that he may make his way at courts 
and that in a second wager I might be the 
loser/ 

But Hugo shook his head. Randolph 
did not reply, only with an air of content 
examined the written pardon which Den- 
ham had brought back with him. At 
length he looked up and said, with an 
effort, 

* And what did his Majesty say to my 
petition for Colonel Wharncliffe ?' 

Denham produced another parchment. 

' This will render Colonel WharnclifEe 
perfectly safe in returning to Mondisfield, 
no one will molest him there so long as he 
does not mix himself up in public matters/ 

Randolph glanced at the document, then 
handed it to his kinsman. 

* You run no risk in returning, sir,' he 
said. • No one bore any illwill to you 
except myself: you might have been at 
Mondisfield now had it not been for me.' 

*A11 that is past and over,' said the 
colonel, with grave kindness. *Do not 
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lefc us unearth an evil which is both re- 
pented of and forgiven. And, children, 
let us, before separating, thank Him who 
has been pleased to end our exile and per- 
mit us to go home.' 

Randolph looked on in much surprise ; 
a great hush fell upon the room which 
just before had been so noisy; even Den- 
ham, merry, mischief. making Denham, 
knelt gravely with the rest of the family. 
An uneasy sense of loss stole over the 
dying man ; he glanced round the wain- 
scotted walls, the cheerful room with its 
blazing fire and mellow lamplight, he look- 
ed at little Evelyn, nestled up close to her 
mother, his eyes wandered from one to 
another, resting long upon Hugo and 
Joyce as they knelt hand in hand. What 
was it that he had somehow missed in life ? 
What unknown gift did these kinsfolk of 
his possess which failed them neither in 
prosperity nor adversity? 

His life was over, and he had miserably 
failed : he knew that he was passing into 
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an unknown country, and he felt much as 
an emigrant might feel who is about to he 
landed on a foreign shore, with no capital, 
with no outfit, with no friends to greet him, 
and with no knowledge of the language. 

And yet had he absolutely no knowledge ? 
— did not the words which Colonel Wharn- 
cliffe was speaking bring back to him a 
far-away vision of his mother ? The room 
grew hazy and indistinct ; he thought he 
was at home, in the old home which had 
been desolated in the great plague year. 
Was it a dream that he was young and 
innocent once more ? 

Yes, for the mist rolled away, and he 
was back again in the present ; for years 
past he had mocked at 'innocency,' and 
had not taken heed to the things that were 
right, — how was it likely that he should 
have * peace at the last ' ? 

A less reserved man would have groan- 
ed aloud, but Randolph was silent ; na 
sign escaped him of that most terrible pain 
— the torture of realising that a life wasted 
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— ay, and worse than wasted — is over. 
In his anguish he looked at his brother. 
Hugo would live on and leave behind him 
a name beloved and honoured, — Hugo 
would leave the world better than he 
found it I How hideous did his own 
past look as it rose before him — rose in 
contrast with the other's happy future ! 
Then, and not till then, did he realise in 
all its fulness the bitterness of death. 

God Himself cannot give us back our 
lost opportunities. 

So, in the * Golden Days,' as now, were 
men led by suffering, by failure, by love, 
by life, and by death to the perception 
of their human weakness, their Divine 
strength. 

Very still was the room where that final 
struggle raged. Very calm was the colonel's 
voice as he spoke the closing words of 
their thanksgiving. 

'The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit be with us all. Amen.' 
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A seooDd voice joined faintly in the last 
word. They all of them noticed it, for in 
that Puritan household it was not the cus- 
tom: they noticed it, and remembered it 
afterwards with comfort. 

' You will be weary after this excite- 
ment/ said Hugo, drawing near to the 
couch, while Joyce went to kiss and con- 
gratulate her father and mother, and Ru- 
pert and Damaris wandered ofF to the 
oriel window. *You must rest — we will 
take you back to — — ' 

But there he broke off with a stifled ex- 
clamation of grief and awe. 

His brother was dead. 



THE END. 
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dation." — Morning Post. 
" The characters are well drawn, and exceedingly natural." — Ouardian. 

INCOGNITA. By Henry Oresswell, Author of 

" A Modern Greek Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 
" This novel has in it much to please and satisfy. Most of the characters are 
finely drawn, but the heroine is more skilfully described than any of the rest* — 
Athmceum. 

ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. By John 

Mills, Author of *♦ The Old English Gentleman," &c. 3 vols. 
"There are many graceful and pathetic scenes in this book. The chapters on 
sport are bright, graphic, and full of movement*'— i/bmingr Poit, 
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LESTER'S SECRET. By Mary Cecil Hay, i 

Author of " Old Myddelton's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Hope, Author of 

" Our Cofifee-Room," " Estella," &c. 3 vols. 

BETWIXT MY LOVE AND ME. By the Author 

OP " A Golden Bab," " Christina North," &c. 2 vols. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of '* We Two," " Donovan," &c. 3 vols. 

LAZARUS IN LONDON. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols, (/n April.) 

IN AND OUT OF FASHION. By Richard 

Davis Perry 3 vols. 
" A bright, pleasant novel." — Literary World. 

*' Readers will find a considerable amount of entertainment in these volumes.** \ 

— Academy. \ 

ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. ; 

FoRREBTER, Author of "Viva," "Mignon," &c. Second Edition. i 

3 vols. 

*' Mrs. Forrester is a lively story-teller. Her book is not wanting in contrasts 
of light and shade, nor is it difficult to detect evidence of considerable vigour 
and imagination.*' — Athenceum. 

'* Mrs. Forrester is a very entertaining writer, and there is really not a dull J 

page in the whole of these volumes." — Academy. \ 

'* This book merits warm praise. Mrs. Forrester is always bright and often i 

piquant" — Figaro. . 

COLVILLE OF THE GUARDS. By James . 

Grant, Author of " The Romance of War," &c. 3 vols. i 

" The narration of exciting events in Afghanistan affords Mr. Grant the oppor- 
tunity of dispiayinj? his best powers as a story-teller." — Scotsman. 

" In this novel Mr. Grant tells the deeds of daring done by our gallant troops as 
no other novelist can tell them, in eloquent and heart-stirring words.*' — Post. 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. By H. Rider Haggard, 

Author of " Dawn." 3 vols. 

" Here is a novelist of Eingsley's school, a successor in the art of truly patri- 
otic and adventurous fiction. Mr. Bider Haggard's delightful romance has made 
us laugh and made us cry."— Pa2( Mall Gazette. 

*' Throughout this novel Mr. Haggard exhibits a great deal of power, originality, 
and knowledge of his subject" — Saturday Review. 

THE CARDICS. By William George Waters. 

3 vols. 

" As a sketch of country society, this novel is worthy of praisa Mr. Waters 
writes in a natural and pleasant style." — Olobe 

" One of the cleverest and strongcBt novels of the season. The story is well- 
planned and thought out, and contains descriptive and dramatic passages of 
unmiatakabie power." — Scotsman. 

CYCLAMEN. Hv Mrs. Randolph, Author of 

" Gentianella," " Wild Hyacinth," &o. 3 vols. 

•'Mrs. Bandolph's novel deals with every-day life, and shows a keen facnlty of 
observation." — Morning Post. 

" A thorough readable and harmonious novel ; it is wholesome and graceful.*'— 
Literary World. 
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